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Our Contributors’ Page 


The leading concepts of Eastern and Western culture are discoverable in their 
contrasting art forms. The East emphasizes completion, the static; the West, 
movement and life. An art of movement, however, must emphasize the per- 
son, which alone is able to transcend time and gather all experience into a 
synthesis of meaning. Such is the theme of the Editor in Art and the Man. 


A contrasting theory is set forth by James K. Feibleman, Graduate Professor 
of Philosophy at Tulane University. He discards the Platonic theory that 
beauty is the shadow of the Eternal, for the concept that it is a fragment. Ab- 
solute perfection is real though not yet existent. Does he thus clear himself 
from the Platonic difficulty in the article The Ontology of Art? 


Rosamond Kent Sprague is a part-time instructor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and answers the question Must Philosophers Be Obscure? in the nega- 
tive. She pleads for the abandonment of professional clichés when simple lan- 
guage would convey the meaning. 


Two previous contributions to The Personalist, “The Thousand Voices” and 
“The Valleys of Morning,” by Jenny Lind Porter, attracted wide comment. 
We believe the profound depth and poetic insight of this youthful writer, 
Assistant in the English Department at Texas Christian University, are main- 
tained in the present verse, Three Pilgrims I. 


Dr. Paul R. Helsel of the School of Philosophy, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, believes that the conventions of religion should not be allowed to 
swallow up its practice. He sets forth that essential religion is not a conven- 
tion but an experience. The title of his article is The Current Issue in the 
Philosophy of Religion. 


Haver C. Currie, Instructor in English at the University of Houston, points 
out the relation of Barth to the German tradition of Nietzsche, its negative 
character, and its connection with existentialism in the paper Karl Barth and 
German Mysticism. 


It seemed refreshing to the Editor to let the opposition speak through our 
columns in American Personalism: “Philosophic Devilry” by B. Bychowskij. 
A similar attack was made on the same group in a preceding number of Bol- 
shevik, Soviet magazine, by Professor Dynnik. In that article Professor Bright- 
man was the principal target, as the Editor is in this. Brightman was charged 
with being “a war-monger” because he argued that belief in God was an in- 
centive to peace. 


The verse April is by Father Emery E. Petho, assistant at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Wyandotte, Michigan, who has published two books of poems, “Bitter 
Grapes” and “As the Swift Seasons Roll.” 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express thé sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are wel- 
comed if strongly written. Manuscripts unaccompanied by postage will not be returned. 
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THE LANTERN 
OF DIOGENES 


“BIRD O’? FREEDOM” 
{ For generations the eagle has been the national 
emblem. 
€ Our critics, and sometimes our own people, 
have frequently denounced him as a bird of prey. 
@ He is an audacious bird. He flies in dangerous 
places and he does not, it is said, hesitate to look 
at the sun. 
No one has been known to capture him by 
z sprinkling salt on his tail, and in captivity he dies. 
¥. § Perhaps the mood of these reflections gathers 
something from the proximity of the overfed sea- 
son in which they are written. 
{ But it prompts the suggestion that the honor of 
being the national symbol might be transferred to 
the turkey. 
€ He is good for home consumption, easily iso- 
lated and tractable, and he is popular. He is long 
on gobble and strut, and short on brains. 
{ The forces of press, radio, pulpit, and political 
hustings seem joined in an effort to produce an 
epidemic of national jitters, causing us to lose sight 
of the strength of political honesty, fundamental 
justice and righteousness toward friend or foe. 
@ The ancient motto that once decked much of 
our coinage: “In God we trust,” is made to ap- 
pear weak as a national defense, compared with 
the arousal of fear, and fear is the turkey’s long 
suit. 
{ If one of the flock jumps into a barrel, all the 
others follow, to die of trampling and suffocation. 
{ This puts the turkey in direct line of competi- 
tion to become the emblem of any nation that 
trusts in force rather than in righteousness, in po- 
litical cleverness rather than in justice, in social 
devices rather than in democracy. 
{| Is it time to swap the “Bird o’ freedom” for the 
turkey? 


Rok 


Art and the Man 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


\ Vs WE SEEK the fountain sources of the 
contrasts between the arts of East and West we meet with difficulty 
and confusion. First, because art issues from the springs of human 
emotion and intuition and, short of religion itself, possesses the most 
universal character. The artistic creations of the savage tribes of the 
Southwest, of Mayans, Egyptians, East Indians, Chinese, Greeks, 
Europeans, approach each other in common values. The line of 
beauty is discoverable in the African vase, the Sioux basket, and the 
Grecian urn. In the second place, as we compare the growth of ar- 
tistic expression in East and West, we are confused by the influence 
of Oriental art on the early Greek, and the repercussions of Greek 
art on the later Oriental. 

In spite of all necessary reservations, however, we find distinct 
differences which in East and West disclose an underlying estimate 
of man himself. The advance to three-dimensional sculpture in 
Greece speaks not only of a new freedom unrealized in the Baby- 
lonian carvings, not only of a new conquest of space and time, but 
of a new mastery of man by himself. As the Greek figures take on 
human likeness there is exhibited not only a delight in the beauty 
of the human form, but also certain spiritual convictions respecting 
man. Such a piece as the Venus di Milo, for instance, shows a new 
concept of the worth, the dignity, and the divinity of man. This 
fact is emphasized by contrast with the sculptured heroes of Chal- 
dean history, and reaches an extreme stage in the Egyptian repre- 
sentation of their gods without physical grace and with animal faces. 
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It may indeed be true, as some claim, that this was done in order to 
symbolize traits of character and at the same time, in the interest of 
a formless and transcendent God, to discourage the idolatrous wor- 
ship of these figures. Yet while in the highest circles this transcendent 
notion of God undoubtedly existed, it is questionable how much of 
it ever reached the masses. In fact, it was a scheme which ably as- 
sisted political tyranny. The divinity of man was recognized only in 
the person of the ruler who was presumed to be a direct descendant 
of the gods, and the purity of the line was sometimes assured by the 
practice of incest. There was no recognition of godlike potentialities 
inherent in every human soul and investing him with unique values. 
Though Buddhist art moved away from this grosser concept, it was 
only to give expression to the impersonal and featureless calm of a 
pictured or sculptured Buddha. 


CoNTRASTING IDEAS OF HARMONY 


What constitutes harmony? The child, in his first representations 
such as an attempt to picture a house, seeks harmony by making both 
sides exactly alike. If there is a window on one side, there must be a 
similar one on the other. Limbs of the human figure get their bal- 
ance in the same way. It is a sort of harmony by identity. In its more 
highly developed form it sometimes yields a rare beauty, as for in- 
stance, in the Taj Mahal which Taylor in Richer by Asia describes 
as ‘‘a dream of perfection which had the bad taste to succeed.” Like 
the mathematically perfect Pyramids, it is, however, appropriate for 
a tomb and as a memorial to the dead who expect no resurrection. 
Its present use as a post office is altogether incongruous. This type 
of harmony, wherever we find it, is dependent upon the symbolic 
rather than the realistic, and is the constant resort in East or West 
of the tyro and the unimaginative. In its highest expression it glorifies 
a sense of changelessness, completion and eternity, as in the temples 
of Upper Egypt, the Parthenon, and is attempted even as the Chinese 
artist endeavors to assign perpetuity to the tents of his nomadic an- 
cestors in the architecture of the Temple of Heaven. This type of 
architecture is monumental and classic but is functional only as a 
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resting place or symbol of the dead. It is what Ruskin describes as 


servile art. This term he applies to the art of the Greek, the Ninevite, 
and the Egyptian. 


The Greek master-workman was far advanced in knowl- 
edge over Assyrian or Egyptian. Neither he nor those for 
whom he worked could endure the appearance of i imper- 
fection in anything; and, therefore, what ornament he ap- 
pointed to be done by those beneath him was composed of 
mere geometrical forms—balls, ridges and perfectly sym- 
metrical foliage,—which could be executed with absolute 
precision by line and rule, and were as perfect in their way, 
when completed, as his own figure-sculpture. The Assyrian 
and the Egyptian, on the contrary, less cognizant of accu- 
rate form in anything, were content to allow their figure- 
sculpture to be executed by inferior workmen, but lowered 
the method of its treatment to a standard which every 
workman could reach, and then trained him by discipline 
so rigid, that there was no chance of his falling beneath the 
standard appointed. . . . The workman was in both systems, 
a slave.* 


This servility he contrasts with the freedom of the Gothic which 
does away with servility altogether. 


Christianity having recognized in small things as well as 
great, the individual value of every soul .. . To every spirit 
summoned to her service, her exhortation is: do what you 
can, and confess frankly what you are unable to do; neither 
let your effort be shortened for fear of failure, nor your 
confession silenced for fear of shame. 


There was a time in Chinese art when the spirit of freedom of 
movement and realism was, to a degree, extant but this dropped back 
into the conventional art of the “‘ancestral portrait” with which one 
honored father or mother but which bore no likeness to the living, 
and was as inexpressive as a block of wood. It has been said that for 


1Works. Vol. X.: Stones of Venice. Vol. ii., pp. 188-90. Allen, London. 
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these portraits descendants picked features, after personal taste, from 
a collection of typical noses, mouths, and eyes and assembled accord- 
ingly by the artist. It would seem likely that this mode came in when 
ancestor worship became formalized, calling for symbolism rather 
than for realism. 

Quite foreign to this was the western striving after the expression 
of life. If it were to follow the ideals of Heraclitus who declared: 
“From things that differ comes the most beautiful harmony” (Fr. 
45) and from the philosophy of change which now began to work in 
the Western World, it must discover a new principle of harmony. 
It must discard the circle for the line, the wheel for the track, the 
cyclic concept of history for the linear, the static for the moving, 
the dead for the living, dictatorship for democracy. Sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture had to become expressive of life. The harmony 
demanded by the new artistic sense must be shown in new ways. 

The task imposed by such an ideal must at first have seemed 
insurmountable, yet such was the genius of the Western spirit that 
it could no longer find satisfaction in the earlier manner of per- 
fection. The first great break was to come from the savage tribes- 
men of the North, once they had been touched by the ideals of 
Christianity, and it issued in the Gothic. It was extravagant and 
barbarous but it was redolent with life and movement. The towers 
of its churches contain hardly a repeated feature and yet give the 
impression of harmony. A striking example is that of St. Gatiens of 
Tours. Corresponding openings and pillars are as varied as the 
workmen that placed them, yet there is balance. One tower is twen- 
ty feet shorter than the other, yet the discrepancy is imperceptible 
to the beholder. Its sculptures represent a diverse and many-sided 
universe, yet all are blended into a harmony and beauty presided 
over by the Trinity and resting on the foundation of the prophets 
and martyrs. As one writer has expressed it: 


There are two kinds of symmetry, the living symmetry of 
the organism and the dead symmetry of the diagram . . . 
the purely mathematical symbol of the Egyptian pyramid 
is the product of a fantastically inert tyranny ... The 
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Gothic cathedral, on the other hand, is a huge reservoir of 
life: the springing spires and the grinning monsters burst- 
ing out of water-spouts, corbels, misericordias and arch- 
ways, quiver the exuberance which is beauty.’ 


This new concept of harmony found verbal expression in the writ- 
ings of Leonardo da Vinci. 


Tue Lire Line or Beauty 


The curve is the line of beauty, its extension is the line of life. 
That it is such has long since been suggested as due to the continuity 
by which one part of the curving line suggests the form of the next. 
It indicates change, but change under the rule of law. In the Orient 
the curve, demanding perfection, resulted in the circle and the move- 
ment became complete and static. Once the advancing lines joined 
there was no more progress. While there are outstanding exceptions, 
the Oriental mind seems generally unsatisfied without the comple- 
tion of figures. Under the Western and linear concept the curve is 
an advancing and venturesome experiment, indicating change, move- 
ment, and life. To the Oriental, Western unrest and change seem to 
upset all the ideas of what life should be. He calls out against the 
restlessness of the modern age as the acme of futility. The moving 
life line of beauty is a symbol of aspiration, desire, and he seeks 
neither to aspire nor to desire. The good life for him is the one that 
suppresses desires. The suppression of all desire is ultimate perfection. 
But the suppression of desires, as we now know, takes a heavy psy- 
chological toll of life and nature. “Voluntary movement,” writes 
Jean Baruzi in his Introduction to Ravaisson’s l’Habitude, “has not 
only its matter, its substance, but its origin and source in desire.” 
When we consider Western art as pre-eminent in the expression of 
movement, life, and desire, we are face to face with the depth of 
the gulf that yawns between the Eastern and Western concepts of 
life. 

The Gothic, earliest throwing off traditional obeisance to the 


2Frye: Fearful Symmetry, p. 104. Princeton, 1947. 
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Oriental idea of steadfastness, was described by Ruskin as “noble in 
its disquietude,” and he follows with these words: 


_..it is one of the chief virtues of the Gothic builders, that 
they never suffered ideas of outside symmetries and con- : 
sistencies to interfere with the real use and value of what : 
they did®.. . the first two elements of good architecture: 
the confession of imperfection, and the confession of desire 
of change.‘ .. . It is that strange disquietude of the Gothic 
spirit that is its greatness.” . . . The Greek sculptor could 
neither bear to confess his own feebleness, nor to tell the 
faults of the forms that he portrayed. But the Christian 
workman, believing that all is to work together finally for 
good, freely confessed both, and neither seeks to disguise 
his own roughness of work nor his subject’s roughness of 
make’ . . . active, rigidity: the peculiar energy which gives 
tension to movement and stiffness to resistence, which 
makes the fiercest lightning forked rather than curved, 
and the stoutest oak-branch angular rather than bending.’ 
... Egyptian and Greek buildings stand, for the most part 
by their own weight and mass, one stone passively incum- 
bent on another; but in the Gothic vaults and traceries . . . 
[is] an elastic tension and communication of force from 
part to part, and also a studious expression of this through- 
out every visible line of the building.’ 


The Western concept of beauty is based on a naturalistic thesis 
expressed by the late Henri Bergson in a phrase: 


From the mechanical we can pass to the living only by way 
of composition; it is rather, life that provides the key to the 
inorganic world.® 


SOp' cit., ps 212. 

4Op. cit., p. 214. 

51d. 

SOP. Cit. p. 234. 

TOP. Cit., p. 239. 

8Op. cit., p. 240. 

*Introduction to Ravaisson: Testament Philosophique, Pp. 34. Boivan, Paris. 
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Writing in another place and quoting Aristotle, he declares: 


It is action which explains nature which is all movement. 
..- Movement is a kind of life . . . the cause of movement 
is the true cause, and life can spring only from life.*° 


This definition of the connection of beauty with life found early 
expression not only in Aristotle, but its realization in the most amaz- 
ing artist of the West, Leonardo da Vinci, when he insisted on the 
serpentine line as eloquent of life and movement. On this point 
Richard Guggenheimer has a most clarifying comment: 


The faithful observation, the successful rendition of any 
phase of this line of grace reveals to us further reaches of 
its inexpressible entirety. The furthest expression of this 
equilibrated continuity, in its subtlest and most revelatory 
compulsion, lies in the rhythmic forms of high art. The 
whole architecture of music consists of a rhythmic passage 
of sounds and silences through a duration of time; the 
whole structure of painting is composed of rhythmic 
movement of objects and intervals through extended space. 
The art of drama in its highest form is best exemplified by 
the Greek tragedy, and the Shakespearean is erected upon 
the same relentless, rhythmic evolution of character and 
events moving inevitably through time along the course of 
their unalterable destinies.** 


What is often overlooked in descriptions of this kind is that the 
inevitable requirement for an art of movement is the presence of 
a person, the only factor in existence which survives duration and 
at the same time retains its own identity. The only permanence 
here, and the one essential to all interpretation of art or nature, is 
the duration of the observing individual, human or Divine. 

The distinction for us to make is that while Oriental art seeks 
satisfaction in repose, finished perfection, Western art considers life, 
movement, and change, to lie at the heart of beauty. Perfection is 


10See also Bergson: The Creative Mind, p. 288. Philosophical Library, New York, 1946. 
u1Sight and Insight, p. 21. Harpers, New York, 1945. 
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here interpreted not by completion but by growth, an advance to- 
ward perfection. Harmony reaches its highest fulfilment not in a 
static unity but by the more marvelous concatenations of diverse 
influences working toward the same end. Once we stop to consider, 
we see how this conception runs through Western thought and is 
the source of its art, the inspiration of its philosophy and religion, 
the dominating influence in its scientific, social, and political prog- 
ress. The three dimensionalism of Western art, as suggested by 
Ernst Mannheimer,” achieves its unity by representing the moving 
in the sphere of the resting, the projection of objects extended in 
space and of spatial duration into temporal succession. For the West, 
life is more beautiful than death, and to the westerner, most difh- 
cult of understanding is the pleasure of the aged Chinese in the pur- 
chase of his coffin and its setting up in his most cherished room as 
an object of admiration. 


ArT AS THE MepiuM oF RELIGION 


The living connection between art and religion should be appar- 
ent to all, for the great periods of art have sprung from spiritual 
revivals. This is as true of the impact of Buddhism upon the artistic 
expression of China as in the high period of Greek sculpture and 
architecture, or the high tide of Egyptian art. No impressionable 
person, for instance, can for the first time study the original Venus 
di Milo without becoming conscious of the higher message it con- 
veys to the soul. That face haunted one such for days afterward 
and filled his dreams at night. There was a serenity, an abiding 
power, an inner peace which rebuked unworthy thought and ac- 
tion. It was a new knowledge of Greek classicism coming into con- 
tact with the new religion of Christianity that brought forth the 
artistic Renaissance. Vision is the end of religion, as someone has 
said, and because art is a training in a higher vision of the world it 
becomes the medium of religion. The apprehension of artistic beauty 
lies within the soul. The worth of a canvas cannot be appraised by 


12“Romanticism in Art and Music,” The Personalist, Winter 1949. 
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rubbing one’s nose against it, or even by a chemical analysis of its 
substance. Psychological research will not disclose the secret of its 
power. Its meaning cannot be referred to the painter’s brush and 
hand. If it possesses strength, it is through appeal to that which is 
immaterial, an inner understanding of the soul which gives as well 
as takes. As in all structure, even that of the atom, it is ultimately im- 
material. The appreciation of art, however much influenced by 
education, is intuitional, emotional, and spiritual, and is often dis- 
cerned more easily by the ignorant possessing these qualities than 
by the sophisticated. This universal character constitutes art as the 
nearest ally of religion because it moves into the higher spheres of 
religious conviction and spiritual reality. It clothes the individual 
with the character of the infinite. As Leonardo wrote: “All move- 
ment, finally analyzed, will be seen to have its origin in spiritual 
activity.” 

While the Greeks were the first to picture their gods in human 
form, thus recognizing humanity at its highest as identical with 
divinity, the Oriental was hesitant, because of his contempt for 
man, to clothe them in the human figure. Yet he did not hesitate, 
as in Egypt, to picture human characteristics in his gods by invest- 
ing them with animal parts. Godhead was something too exalted for 
the common man and could be found only in priest and ruler who 
traced ancestry directly to God. This interpretation became the 
source of hierarchial and political tyranny. In India and in China, 
figures of the gods took on terrible and inhuman expressions in order 
to frighten men into what was, at best, only a half-hearted and in- 
voluntary goodness of doubtful character. In Buddhism an expres- 
sionless Buddha came to represent the peace of indifference. The 
Christian “wrath of an angry God,” as well as its opposite, a peace 
which is a sanctimonious relapse into mystical rapture, achieved at 
the price of indifference to the rest of the world, are indicative of a 
lingering paganism. As Frye wrote, commenting on the work of 
William Blake: 

The subjective navel gazer and the objective atomist make 
the identical blunder of chopping the world in two, and 
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differ only about which piece of it they are to seize... . 
One group pursues God into an indefinite omnipotence, 
the other into an indefinite omniscience, and both lose sight 
of His humanity and personality.” 


PERSONALITY AND EXPRESSION IN WESTERN ART 


If the steadfastness of Oriental architecture may be considered 
eloquent of an unchanging permanence, the spirit of Western art 
may properly be said to lie in the term “duration.” Oriental per- 
manence is unconscious of the passage of time. Its concept of time is 
at variance with that of the West. Duration calls for something more 
than an objective time that flows like a stream; it demands even 
more persistently a self-conscious subject of time, which in its con- 
sciousness gathers up past, present, and future into a unity of mean- 
ing. A moving line can have no meaning except to a person who is 
able by transcending time to compare the positions of the previous 
moment with those of the present and to forecast in imagination the 
moment to follow. The events of yesterday no longer exist except 
as constructs of the mind. Under the reign of the new concept of 
the atom, real by reason of its activity, even the most materialistic 
of scientists is forced to admit this truth as he speaks of the atom 
as a “construct” of the human mind, or an “event in a space-time 
continuum.” It is the expression of this experience that introduces 
the element of life into art. It also establishes the person as a necessary 
part of the component world. It was this sense of the significance 
of the person that led Leonardo to pay chief attention to human 
faces to the relative neglect of costumes. In his treatise on the teach- 
ing of design he also stressed the importance of pupils sketching 
from life as soon as they had acquired the primary technique from 
copying the masters. He paid great attention to the interpretation of 
physical movements, not only of facial expressions but of bodily 
positions as they disclosed passions and desires or intentions in the 
persons represented. ‘These facts are clearly brought out and dis- 


13Fearful Symmetry, p. 51. 
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cussed in Ravaisson’s Report to the Ministry of Education on The 
Teaching of Design in the Public Schools." 

New emphasis to this personalistic concept of art is brought by 
the recent discoveries that cluster about the doctrine of relativity. 
Not only are we now forced by any reasonable interpretation to 
accept reality as dependent upon relations to a frame of reference, 
but that frame of reference is necessarily chosen by and is relative to 
the position and interest of a perceiving person. This leads directly 
to the heart of what Leonardo wrote about composition, and is 
illustrative of the Heraclitan dictum already mentioned: “The 
most beautiful harmony arises from things that are different.” 

In his personal experience, every human being bears elements 
and combinations of elements that are as unique as each of the leaves 
of the maple, no two of which are exactly alike. A thousand times 
more so, for each person is a new creation, not only out of diverse 
sets of heredities, accidents of birth, education, environment, but 
also of voluntary and conscious responses. Groups of persons so con- 
stituted cannot, in the nature of the case, arrive at a single mind. This 
can only be approximated in moments of high emotion, of common 
fear, danger, or necessity. War, famine, danger, or victory and exul- 
tation before some triumph of the mind or spirit may weld a people 
momentarily to a common mind. But, the moment passed, the accus- 
tomed diversities break out anew. No tenable theory of society can 
overlook this fact which is the strength of democracy. Democracy 
is a provision for the unique desires and experiences of individuals, 
out of which spring forth facts and discoveries of great moment to 
society. In this, democracy has advantages which do not accrue to 
the most benevolent of despotisms, and gathers power destined 
eventually to retire all despotisms. This diversity lends itself to 
progress and underlies the artistic, educational, social, political, and 
religious ideals most characteristically Western. The unique po- 
tentiality of every man can find expression only through universal 


14Photostat of Official Document of the French Ministry of Instruction and Culture, 
Paris, 1853. Furnished by courtesy of the French Government and tr. in ms. by R. T. 
Flewelling. Library of Philosophy, University of Southern California. 
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democracy and betokens the sanctity of the human personality. 

These facts call for a new evaluation of the common man, a new 
democracy of freedom. But the individual is no better than his moral 
and spiritual status. He can realize himself only as he is devoted to 
the highest there is in him. He must humble himself as a little child 
to learn the cosmic lesson of life and love and duty before he can 
become in the truest sense the child of the universe. Ravaisson ex- 
pressed this fact with an admonition taken from Plotinus: “to sim- 
plify one’s self” and thereby to put one’s self en rapport with God 
and the universe. 


APRIL 
By Emery E. PetHo 


Give April one quick, one last season’s grace; 

And she will brighten the world’s winter pace. 
With rose-gold dawns and with the soaring blades, 
With but a touch of summer cavalcades. 

Give April just one quiet hour of dreams 

And she will sing in waterfalls and streams; 

In trills of birds in all the almost-still: 

In leaves of trees, in the cloud-lonely hill. 


There is no other month so quick, so sure 

For all that makes our moorings insecure. 

When flaming sunlight leaves the misty field, 
When night creeps in and the twilight must yield: 
The hands of April passing on her way 

Will lay on brightness where a darkness lay. 


An Ontology of Art 


BY 


JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 


Oe . is the theory of being. A given 
ontology is a postulate-set with which empirical art practice must be 
consistent and deducible. Ontology in particular is an hypothesis, the 
widest conceivable; in general it is the basic division of philosophy, 
since the field of being which it studies is the basic empirical field. 
The ontology of art, therefore, is the study of art considered in its 
broadest aspects as a specimen of being. The object of art is a natural 
object and as such has internal relations with its parts and external 
relations with other objects. All of these relations may be considered 
as logical and axiological conditions which are fixed and unchang- 
ing, or they may be examined as they undergo modifications in 
practice. Under the former the relations are the conditions of being, 
defined as the power to affect or to be affected. Under the latter they 
are the conditions of existence, defined as that which affects or is 
affected. We contemplate the former and witness the latter; all that 
we know about being is suggested by our experiences with existence, 
but we could not understand existence were it not for the light which 
is cast back on it by the theories of being. In surveying actually exist- 
ing works of art, we are confronted with the spectacle of traces of 
order almost obliterated by the prevailing confusion. It so happens 
that nothing in its historical adventures encounters order all the 
time, since existence consists so much of axiological elements in dis- 
order. Hence the relations of art which an artist or an appreciator 
might meet would not come neatly packaged but in some confusion. 
It is not the task of the philosopher to aid and abet this confusion or 
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even merely to describe it, but rather to analyze it into its logical and 
axiological elements so that these may be recognized and under- 
stood. But before the ontological aspects of art can be presented, a 
brief survey of the ontology in terms of which the interpretation 1s 
to be made will first have to be introduced. 

The system of ontology here set forth may be described by the 
name of axiologic realism. It rests, as do so many philosophies, upon 
the ultimately irreducible yet ineradicable and contradictory notion 
of the infinite unity of value. An unending unity of all things under 
all categories must be the prime postulate, one which explains every- 
thing and yet by itself explains nothing. The most important of the 
elucidatory categories, therefore, is not this first category but the 
pair of categories which are the products of the first division of the 
One of infinite unity. Axiologic realism assumes that the nature of 
this infinite unity is that of value, the worth which one thing has 
for another, felt by the infinite unity for the whole of its limitless 
self. With the breakup of this infinite unity, two universes imme- 
diately result. The first of these is the eternal universe of possibility; 
the second is the temporal universe of actuality. The eternal possi- 
bility contains all infinite possibilities of actuality, as to both its 
value content and logical form. What is actual must have been 
possible, else it could not have been actual. Only, possibility con- 
tains perfection, and actuality, which always consists in a selection 
from among possibilities, contains limitations and imperfections 
which possibility does not contain. Thus, although actuality is part 
of possibility, each has an element which is native to itself and 
foreign to the other. 

The eternal order of possibility has its being in a continuous 
hierarchy of value-logic such that, cut at any point, the direction 
upward in complexity and worth yields value, while the direction 
downward yields logical relations. In the eternal order there are 
no discrete objects, only the continuity of the possibility of objects, 
a possibility having its being in indivision. The temporal order of 
actuality has its existence in a combination of the ordered elements 
of possibility (i.e., value and logic) partly presented in confusion. 
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Two things connected by logical form may be said to have relations. 
Two things connected by axiological content may be said to have 
elections. Thus things have logic-relations and value-elections. The 
eternal order is unchanging, while the temporal order is in continual 
flux, occasioned by the efforts of actual things to reach their place 
in the hierarchy of being which is determined for them by the 
eternal order of possibility. Thus the path of actuality is a zigzag 
course, an historical dialectic, an affair partly of cause and partly of 
chance, always moving in search of the ideal and eternal order. 
Each thing seeking its proper order changes and moves. But the dis- 
order which exists provides that things seeking order shall come 
into conflict with each other. Hence the destruction and the tend- 
ency toward disorder which characterizes actuality. Thus actuality 
exhibits a dialectic course, seeking always for the proper order but 
only approaching it asymptotically. 

One characteristic set of relations which are peculiar to the 
temporal order of actuality are the knowledge relations. The rela- 
tion between subject and object and between actual object and 
potential object are peculiar to certain things at certain dates and 
places. Nothing ontological depends upon the knowledge relation 
but rather the reverse. All knowledge factors have their ontological 
status, but only some ontologies have their epistemological or 
knowledge status, namely, ontologies known. Thus the order of 
dependence is of epistemology on ontology, knowledge on being. 
In the knowledge relation there is true knowledge; things are known 
immediately and directly. What impinges on the awareness of a 
subject is what is known, but the subject has to some extent the 
ability to select what shall impinge on his awareness. The awareness 
of objects depends to some extent on the perspective occupied by 
the subject. A knowledge of Greek is a perspective from which one 
is able to comprehend the meaning of the Iliad in the original. The 
perspective of knowledge, like all perspectives, is both permissive 
and restrictive; it is permissive in that it enables the individual to 
obtain a view of existence, but it is restrictive in that it insures that 
the view of existence shall be a partial view and therefore to some 
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extent distorted. Thus the knowledge perspective of the individual 
is a perspective predicament. The individual seeks to widen his 
perspective and to escape to some extent from this predicament. For 
wider perspectives do exist: the social perspective and the tensor per- 
spective, to be understood on analogy with the way in which the 
tensor calculus is constructed, an approach toward a total perspec- 
tive. Appearance, illusion and hence the limited truths of which we 
have knowledge are dependent upon the knowledge relation and 
hence upon the perspective predicament. But truth itself is not. Truth 
_ is dependent upon the correspondence of propositions with reality. 

Reality does not exist as a comparative term in ontology. Both 
universes, that of possibility and that of actuality, are equally real 
and valuable, and only error can result from ascribing to either a 
reality or value superior to that of the other. The theory of the 
equal reality of the two universes successfully avoids the notion of 
a divine endowment of ignorance in the case of all knowledge con- 
cerning the eternal universe, and the notion of the insuperable limi- 
tations of a man-made world in the case of all knowledge concerning 
_ the temporal universe. The complete explanation of anything, then, 
must take into account its status in both universes. Two chief di- 
visions of object classifications help to clarify such a status. The 
first is the hierarchy of empirical fields; the second, the hierarchy of 
speculative principles. 

The hierarchy of empirical fields starts with the most basic, the 
physical, and runs through the chemical, the biological, the psycho- 
logical, and the cultural (or social). Place in the hierarchy is deter- 
mined by increasing complexity and emergent qualities. The sciences 
of the same names study the empirical fields, according to a common 
method. Empirical fields can be exemplified by actual organizations: 
in the case of the physical, by physical things, such as stones; in the 
case of the chemical, by elements and inorganic compounds; in the 
case of the biological, by living organisms; in the case of the psycho- 
logical, by minds and psyches; and in the case of the social, by social 
groups and human cultures. 

The hierarchy of speculative domains starts with the highest, the 
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ontological, and runs through the logical, the epistemological, the 
methodological, the practical, the ethical, the aesthetic, the theologi- 
cal, and the cosmological. Place in the hierarchy is determined by 
decreasing generality and emergent properties. The philosophical 
branches of the same name study the speculative principles and sys- 
tems, according to a common method. 

We have noted that empirical fields can be exemplified by actual 
organizations. Speculative domains can be exemplified only by theo- 
retical systems. The theoretical systems have their place as exempli- 
fied in actual organizations, too, of course, though in a somewhat 
more tenuous way: they can exist as forms in empirical organiza- 
tions, or, symbolically, in recorded plans or minds. The speculative 
domains themselves have a status as empirical fields; being more 
structural and less in content, they are ranged beside them and have 
a nonspecific relevancy to them. 

Great care must be taken not to confuse the hierarchy of empiri- 
cal fields with actuality or the hierarchy of speculative principles 
with possibility. Each hierarchy belongs to both universes. For in- 
stance, an empirical fact would be found exclusively in actuality, but 
there is always the possibility of empirical facts. Again, when such 
facts are generalized by science, it is because science is in search of 
causal principles or laws. A speculative principle, on the other hand, 
would be held actually as an hypothesis, but its validity can be finally 
established only by ascertaining it to be determined as an eternal 
condition of possibility. 

Since we shall be concerned here only with esthetics, we may 
confine the remainder of our attention to the hierarchy of specula- 
tive domains. Ontology, as we have already seen, may be defined as 
the theory of being. Logic is the theory of system. Epistemology is 
the theory of knowledge. Methodology concerns itself with the 
method of the philosophical branches. Practice is the theory of the 
applications of philosophy to the actual world of practice. Ethics is 
concerned with the good, the affective aspect of the perfect rela- 
tions between wholes. Esthetics is concerned with the beautiful, the 
affective aspect of the perfect relation of parts to whole. Theology 
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is the theory of the holy, the affective aspect of the reflection of in- 
finite value by a whole. Cosmology is the theory of the actual uni- 
verse in its infinite flux in which it tends to merge with the possible 
universe. 

We are now in a position to go more into detail concerning the 
theory of esthetics, which is our special concern in this essay. How 
does the ontology of axiologic realism set forth above throw any 
special light on the ontology of art, or esthetics? This problem may 
be treated in three broad divisions: we may consider (a) the onto- 
logical assumptions of art, (b) the ontological aspects of its method, 
and lastly (c) the ontological implications of its conclusions. It must 
be remembered, however, that we are not to concern ourselves with 
assumptions, method and conclusions in all their facets but only with 
respect to their strict ontological aspects. 

(a) The two fundamental questions of esthetics are: what is 
beauty and what is art? The former question concerns esthetics, 
which lies within the speculative domain as a subbranch of philoso- 
phy, the latter concerns a certain class of actual objects and hence 
lies within, the empirical field as a subdivision of the social or cul- 
tural level. The first question will be discussed here, the second un- 
der section (c). We have already suggested an answer to the first in 
saying that the beautiful is the affective aspect of the perfect rela- 
tion of parts to a whole within a whole. “Within a whole” here means, 
of course, “in any actual organization.” Thus beauty is the value 
emanating from any actual organization when its parts approximate 
a perfection relation to the whole organization. This affective as- 
pect which emanates from the beautiful object has been variously 
described as an effulgence or radiance (Aquinas), a clarity and a 
quality of repose (Ruskin), of sublimity (Jordan), a self-contained 
quality, which makes itself felt no matter how wild the work of art 
or tempestuous its subject matter, for even the wildest work of art 
has a unity and a self-sufficiency. That object whose parts are sufh- 
cient and necessary for the whole, and it for them, needs nothing out- 
side it and thus conveys that idea in the self-sufficiency which it suc- 
ceeds in radiating. 
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The term “perfect” in this definition suggests that the beautiful 
is an ideal which can never be absolutely attained by any actual thing. 
It can only be approached or participated in by approximation, dia- 
lectically and asymptotically. Now, obviously, the more parts an 
actual whole has the greater are its chances for beauty. The perfect 
relation of two parts in a whole containing only two parts cannot 
hope to be as beautiful as the perfect relation of fifty parts in a whole, 
or that as beautiful as the perfect relation between parts and whole 
in a whole containing 7 + 1 parts. The greater the number of parts 
the greater the complexity, and the greater the complexity, given an 
approach to the perfect relation of parts to whole, the greater the 
beauty. 

The fact that the beautiful is an ideal which can never be attained 
absolutely by any actual thing but only shared is explained by the 
ontological system of balance between the two universes. All actual 
organizations or things naturally exist in the temporal universe. But 
the archetypes of absolute beauty and of perfection have their being 
in the eternal universe. They are possibilities and hence attainable 
and worth striving for. But they remain outside the realm of striv- 
ing, as ideal patterns or conditions, always possible and never ex- 
hausted by their participation of actuality in them. The ontological 
system of the two balanced universes provides that superior reality 
or value shall not be the prerogative of either. Hence, while the eter- 
nal universe remains an attainable possibility, the temporal universe 
is not shorn of its reality or value; what is actually and hence tempo- 
rarily beautiful is as beautiful (if not containing as much of beauty) 
as what is absolutely and hence eternally beautiful. The actually 
beautiful object is a fragment rather than a shadow of the eternal 
archetype of beauty. The neo-Platonic interpretation is here dis- 
carded along with that of radical empiricism, in favor of one allow- 
ing for the real if incomplete participation of the actual in the ideal. 

We have seen that the eternal universe of possibility is independ- 
ent of the temporal universe of actuality so far as being is concerned 
and dependent on it only for its manifestations. The temporal uni- 
verse is utterly dependent upon the eternal and is in fact no more 
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than a part of it in all respects but one, namely, in respect to the 
mutual affection of all things within its sphere. Manifestation is a 
phenomenon confined to the temporal universe. Thus there is a value 
to actuality which mere possibility does not possess, the value of ac- 
tualization. All other things being equal in this regard, it is better for 
a thing to exist actually than for it merely to be possible. The mak- 
ing of a work of art is the attempt to satisfy the demand for this value 
in the realm of the axiological, and, in that realm, in the field of the 
beautiful in particular. Absolute beauty has being but it somehow 
ought also to exist. The making of works of art, which are events in 
the actual world, is an effort to increase the amount of beauty in 
actuality. Art, then, is the imitation of what beauty is possible and 
ought to become actual, or, more briefly, the imitation of what beau- 
ty ought to be. When we do something good or make something 
beautiful, we are imitating those absolute and complete values which 
are eternal and doing so partially in our humble and momentary 
way. Nothing actual lasts forever, but we can share for a little while 
what does last forever. 

The beautiful, we have said, is the affective aspect of the perfect 
relation of parts to whole, and the ugly is the affective aspect of the 
imperfection, in deficiency or excess, of this perfect relation. When 
the parts are too little or too much for the whole, or the whole is too 
little or too much for the parts, then the result is a certain degree of 
ugliness. Ugliness is always present in any actual thing, since nothing 
actual is absolutely or completely beautiful. Ugliness, however, is no 
mere negative aspect of the beautiful and does not consist merely in 
the absence of beauty. It is the affective aspect of the privation of 
the beautiful and not just the privation by itself. The ugly is not a 
value but a disvalue. But disvalues are capable of having positive ef- 
fects and of making themselves felt in actuality. The positive effect 
of the disvalue of the ugly is the fact of ugliness in the world. Ugli- 
ness is not an inhabitant of the eternal universe but belongs strictly 
to the temporal universe, since it is only in the temporal universe 
that objects exist as separate things and in division. Art touches the 
essence of being, but the existence of the ugly is a warning of limi- 
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tations. The ugly exists as a minimal limit in everything—even in the 
work of art. As one contemporary artist has expressed it: 


It is just as easy to commit suicide, esthetically speaking, by 
trying to embrace the whole world as it is by locking one- 
self up in an ivory tower.* 


The ugly is the violent and is marked with the scars of struggle, since 
it tends actively to destroy; it is just as disturbing as the beautiful, 
its opposite, is reposeful. To embrace the whole world would be to 
embrace everything: the ugly as well as the beautiful, the good and 
the holy, too. This, assuredly, the artist does not, should not, do. He 
selects, if he does anything; for otherwise he is no artist. Art may 
forgive ugliness, it cannot embrace it, except in a transformed sense, 
the sense in which ugly objects may be used as models for beautiful 
works of art. Thus, ontologically, it is the task of the artist to work 
away from the ugly and toward the beautiful in order to escape from 
the confining limitations of actuality and toward the greater free- 
dom and equilibrium of the eternal hierarchy of the possible universe. 

(b) In the ontology of the two universes, it will be remembered 
that we began by postulating an infinite unity of value. The striving 
after the beautiful and the good means the striving after the infinite 
unity of value. For in the perfect relation of parts to whole we are 
putting together the whole as it ought to be, and in our definition of 
the good as the affective aspect of the perfect relation between 
wholes outside and wholes we are putting together all wholes as they 
ought to be. But to put together the parts of the whole within the 
whole and to put together also all wholes in the greatest whole would 
be to reassemble that infinite unity of value with which the descrip- 
tion of our ontological scheme began. Hence to work toward the 
good or the beautiful is to work toward a cosmological unity with 
theological bearings. In this way we can see how esthetics is related 
to ethics, cosmology, and theology. 

Actuality is an effort toward eternal possibility, given an infinite 


*“Carving: A Sculptor’s Creed” by Ahron Ben-Shmuel in the Magazine of Art, Vol. 33 
(1940), pp. 508-9. 
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run of the temporal universe, operating with divine insistence. Es- 
thetics is methodologically directed not only toward the eternal 
order of possibility and away from the temporal order of actuality, 
but also toward the temporal order with eternal forms. The peculi- 
arity of actuality is its dialectic path. The peculiarity of the onto- 
logical relation between actuality and esthetics is the special dialectic 
of esthetics. The special dialectic of the esthetics of beauty is estab- 
lished rhythm. Ordered motion is an imitation of the stable, and 
established rhythm is ordered motion imitating the ideal, static con- 
ditions of the eternal order. 

The method of art, which, as we have seen, involves the imita- 
tion of ideal beauty in actual things, holds for all the arts, which thus 
operate between the two ontological universes, in indifference to 
whatever more specific demands particular arts may make. The use 
of canvas and oil pigments in polychrome easel painting, of clay, 
plaster, and bronze in sculpture, does not change the common factor 
of the ontological ground on which all the arts rest. 

Artists will not always agree as to their method, but this is an 
explicit affair which concerns differences of opinion among artists. 
Art itself, like science, has an objective and implicit method which 
presupposes certain ontological principles willy-nilly and which 
serves to render it immune to the explicit false philosophies which 
its practitioners sometimes profess. The artist is a worker in one uni- 
verse who strives toward the other in which he finds possible values 
which he endeavors to render actual. The possible values are sug- 
gested to him by the more limited value of actual things, the perfect 
pointed to by the imperfect. His observation of nature is calculated 
to guide him in his selection of ideals. For ideals are not all one and 
equally misty, vague, and obscure; rather they are plans, guides, per- 
fect structures and limits, and they differ among themselves with 
regard to their desirability as would the members of any hierarchy. 
There are specific ideals and more general ones. The ideal of beauty 
which the artist seeks when he works at a particular object of art is 
the general value of the beautiful as caught up in the specific struc- 
ture of some perfectly possible thing in which all the limitations and 
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shortcomings which exist in the similar actual thing which the artist 
studies for its suggestibility have been entirely eliminated. Thus the 
artist proceeds by analogical induction as well as by deduction, and 
all his inductions are accomplished on a deductive scale of values. 
The method of art is inseparable from its ground in the ontology 
of art. 

(c) The conclusion of the artistic process is the completed work 
of art. An actual work of art is an actual object lying within the em- 
pirical field of the social or cultural. The beauty of a work of art is 
not merely a value; it is a particular kind of higher value, a higher 
value which, like goodness, belongs specifically to the culture-level 
of the empirical fields. But this does not mean ontological depend- 
ence upon human appreciation, only susceptibility to such appreci- 
ation. A work of art is thus a cultural or social object and must be 
treated and judged as such. That is to say its function concerns more 
than one individual, usually social groups, and possibly approaches 
the whole of human society. A Ming vase, the Roman portrait busts, 
the paintings of Velasquez or of Rembrandt, Buddhist temples, the 
Parthenon and Gothic cathedrals are available to the artistic sensi- 
bilities of nearly everyone. The artist is a public figure and his prod- 
ucts are public works whether the public takes cognizance of the 
fact or not. That is to say, the work of art may be composed of the 
crudest of materials: clay as well as jade, or canvas and pigments as 
well as gold, sounds made with special instruments; yet these are not 
used in their literal but in their formal or symbolic sense, and their 
‘meaning does not lie at the physical level although dependent on the 
physical elements of its material for its expression. For it must be re- 
membered that a concrete esthetic object—a work of art—always has 
something abstract about it, far more so than do other types of con- 
crete objects. This is due to its symbolic nature. 

The work of art itself is a particular kind of sign, standing by it- 
self and capable, without aid, of conveying its own meaning. It is the 
kind of sign which is called a symbol, pointing to the value of the 
beautiful. The ultimate aim of all art is to discover a symbol for the 
widest possible value, for the universally valuable. 
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The method of art, which consists in relating the two ontological 
universes in a certain manner, has its ontological aspects; and the 
symbolism of art, being fundamentally an ontological affair, has its 
methodological aspects. But these issue only from the conclusion of 
the process, the completed work of art. Let us consider the conclu- 
sion from another point of view, the ontological. The object of art 
may be considered as a center of communication, the core, so to 
speak, of symbolism, a symbolism by means of which certain values 
are conveyed from the discoverer (the artist) to the potential ap- 
preciator, the appreciator who is capable of standing in the proper 
perspective. In this sense the work of art is an “axioform,” intended 
to convey rather than merely to contain the esthetic value of beauty. 
The esthetic form is both symbolic and fixed, pointing always to- 
ward the esthetic values in process—but after a static fashion. 

A work of art is successful to the extent to which it approaches 
this goal. None attain it but all approximate it more or less. The work 
of art like the law of science is an actual affair, but it differs from 
most other actuals in that its chief business is to point beyond actu- 
ality. It is thus a symbol of the eternal standing in the temporal. Ev- 
erything in its duration in a way symbolizes the eternal, whereas 
everything in its transience exemplifies the temporal. But the work 
of art, in its statistical tendency toward extensity of duration, is a 
more suitable symbol of the eternal, since it indicates the potential- 
ity of the escape from transience. 

One by-product of the conclusion of the artistic process is the 
practice of art appreciation. Of course, in a work of art new values 
of the beautiful are made actual. The appreciator derives pleasure 
from his experience of apprehending the meaning and the full effect 
of a work of art. Thus to understand a work of art means to love 
some new corner of the world. Art is in one sense an expression of 
tenderness for everything strange, and so it calls forth in the appre- 
ciator a new effort at loving. The question of the use of a work of 
art, then, is one of the enjoyment of its beauty. To enjoy a work of 
art fully is to use it to the fullest. The utilitarian use of the object of 
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art, such as living in a beautiful house, is extraneous to its use as a 
fine art object. 

It may finally be pointed out that while all striving in actuality 
and the careers of all actual objects represent some degree of the ef- 
fort to actualize values which are up to that point only possibilities, 
the phenomenon of art is a higher value manifestation which appears 
in no other form. It is thus a matter of particular ontological concern, 
reminding all who touch upon it that there is no compromise. Art 
unites the crudest of materials with the highest of aims, and the artist 
of today has made no advance over the cave man in this respect, for, 
like him, he is still fascinated with the problem and obsessed with 
the process of making an image of God out of common clay. 


Must Philosophers Be Obscure?’ 


BY 


ROSAMOND KENT SPRAGUE 


A GOOD STYLE is not always considered a vir- 
tue in serious philosophical writing. To say that a philosopher writes 
well is oftentimes to imply that he is not much of a philosopher. 
There is a tendency to look down on the readability of Nietzsche; 
an inclination to regard the lucidity of James as evidence of philo- 
sophical levity. The grace of Bergson is something to be pardoned 
rather than praised, while Schopenhauer will be commended as a 
stylist in one breath and classified as a second-rate metaphysician in 
the next.’ It is, in fact, the custom to associate obscurity with pro- 
fundity, and clarity with superficiality. 

Yet philosophy, because it is, after all, attempting to communi- 
cate something through the medium of language, should be as much 
concerned with style as any of the literary arts. It would not be too 
harsh to suggest that philosophers, being of all men the most con- 
sistent and serious seekers after truth, should be the most assiduous 
in striving for clarity and fitness of expression. That writer can have 
little respect for his thoughts who would willingly clothe them in 
limping sentences and dictionary words. 

Fortunately, the really great remain great even when hindered 
by eccentricities of style: it is their influence in such matters which 
is to be deplored. It is all too easy for the disciple to adopt the mas- 
ter’s way of speech without being able to assume the master’s way 


1Read at the meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, St. Louis, 
Missouri, April 4, 1947. 


?E.g., Irwin Edman’s introduction to The Philosophy of Schopenhauer, N.Y. [1928]. 
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of thought. The involution of structure or tastelessness of phrase 
which may be only an unfortunate mannerism in the true philoso- 
pher becomes a positive evil in his followers. Still, because the im- 
pression persists that the serious pursuit of knowledge results in 
thoughts too vast to be encompassed within an existent language, 
obscurity retains its place in respectable philosophical writing. 

It may be that philosophers themselves have had something to do 
with the propagation of this myth. Heraclitus wrote difficult Greek, 
and was rewarded not with neglect but with the awesome title of 
“The Dark.” Certainly the activity of abstract contemplation ap- 
pears mysterious and terrifying to many persons, and certainly, too, 
the role of trafficker in an occult art is not altogether displeasing to 
most philosophers. Just as the professional juggler calls our attention 
to his skill by occasionally dropping a plate, so the philosopher re- 
minds us of what a deep fellow he is by sometimes seeming to struggle 
in the effort to take us into his confidence. Frequently we are im- 
pressed by the struggle and think to ourselves what an incom- 
prehensible thing philosophy must be. So it is no wonder if the 
philosopher clings to his magic cloak of ambiguity. Every trade has 
its secrets, and perhaps the philosopher’s secret is an occasional wilful 
nebulousness. 

It may be protested that the philosopher really does make dis- 
coveries which language is inadequate to convey. Nevertheless, the 
fact that he chooses to attempt to convey them brings him under the 
jurisdiction of the grammarian. The question of the ineffability of 
philosophical thought cannot be dealt with here, since we are con- 
cerned with the mode of philosophical expression rather than with 
the content to be expressed. It is enough to say that if a philosopher 
genuinely believes himself to be in possession of a thought which is, 
by nature, inexpressible, he should at least be able to impart the 
fact that he believes it to be so. The myths of Plato, for instance, 
occur at the precise points in the argument where the language of 
exposition would have served not to clarify but to confuse. 

Thus the stylistic virtue to be insisted upon above all others is 
that of clarity—even if this clarity be at the expense of making a 
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difficult thing seem easy. Philosophers have been too long disporting 
themselves in the light of reason; it is time to return to the cave. 

Under the general heading of clarity, the two topics which seem 
to me most significant are clarity of terminology and clarity of 
structure. 

In the matter of terminology philosophy is faced with a problem 
not in general shared by the other sciences. The technical language 
of philosophy is largely drawn from common speech; consequently 
the philosopher must often go out of his way to identify as technical 
some word that might otherwise fail to be identified as such. “Carbon 
disulphide” is a technical term in anybody’s language; a word like 
“intuition” comes to the philosopher not only laden with the weight 
of definitions heaped upon it by his predecessors, but also dragging 
with it the burden of connotations acquired in everyday usage. 
Furthermore, much of the language of philosophy refers to abstrac- 
tions or constructs, and it seems much more difficult to agree upon 
the definitions of these than upon those of concrete objects. It is not 
surprising that many philosophers have found the traditional termi- 
nology so shopworn as to have become almost meaningless. 

It is true that there have been efforts by philosophers to standard- 
ize and clarify technical terminology, but some of these efforts have 
only succeeded in complicating the problem further. I see, for 
instance, no value in the logician’s quarrel over which of the terms 
“sentential function,” “propositional function,” or “propositional 
form” is the most correct, since there seems to be no difficulty in 
identifying the sort of expression to which all three are designed to 
refer. Similarly, the formation of new words through the hyphen- 
ating of old seems to me a peculiarly objectionable and useless habit. 
The introduction of such terms as “problem-inquiry,” “selection- 
rejection,” and “ends-in-view” is totally unnecessary, whereas 
Peirce’s “pragmaticism” and Huxley’s “agnostic” are legitimate in- 
novations. When a really new concept appears in philosophy, then 
is the time for the coining of new words or the reintroduction of 
old ones. For ordinary purposes the principle of parsimony is best: 
never use a technical term where the same thought could be ex- 
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pressed equally precisely in words which are simple and familiar. 
As Aristotle says in the Rhetoric, 


. .. we ought only to bring in a new name if it indicates a 
real species with distinct specific qualities; otherwise the 
practice is pointless and silly, like the way Licymnius 
invented names in his Art of Rhetoric — “Secundation,” 
“Divagation,” “Ramification.’”? 


Oftentimes it will be impossible to avoid the use of technical termi- 
nology, but when the effort to do so fails, the possibility still remains 
of supplying definitions which are clear and simple. 

Thus the use of technical language is not in itself a fault in 
philosophical writing if that use be toward the aim of greater clarity 
and precision. It is the misuse of terminology, either through inade- 
quate definition of terms or unnecessary additions to the technical 
vocabulary, that results in lack of understanding. 

While vagueness of terminology will frequently stand in the way 
of comprehension, incoherence of structure can do so even more 
effectively. The fact that logicians are able to reduce all intelligible 
discourse to a handful of standard forms suggests that material which 
fails to fit these standard forms is unintelligible. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that someone who has never studied philosophy encounters 
this statement: 


Thus, for example, any individual is both a predecessor and 
a successor with respect to the relation of identity, so that 
the domain and counterdomain of this relation are both the 
universal class.* 


Since the form of this sentence presents no difficulties, he would 
recognize his failure to understand as owing to his unfamiliarity 
with the terms “predecessor,” “counterdomain,” and so forth, 
rather than to the writer’s profundity or to his own obtuseness. On 


51414615 tr. W. Rhys Roberts; cf. also Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Transcendental 
Dialectic, Book I, Section I. 
‘Alfred Tarski, Introduction to Logic, Oxford (1946), p. 88. 
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the other hand, suppose that the same reader is confronted with the 
following sentence: 


In contrast, the position of the text is that what is meant by 
comparison is institution of selected facts on the basis of 
equivalent (similar) evidential force in a variety of cases, 
which are existentially different, this determination being 
grounded only as the operations of observation involved in 
the selection eliminate, pari passu, other existential constitu- 
ents as irrelevant, and indeed misleading unless eliminated.” 


Here the situation is reversed. The vocabulary is innocent enough, 
but something has happened to the structure. The reader would be 
compelled to suspend the train of philosophical thought in order to 
assume the mechanical task of reducing the conglomeration to struc- 
turally comprehensible units. This, of course, he could do only at 
the risk of making rearrangements and divisions that might well 
distort the writer’s meaning. Thus the misuse of content seems to 
me a lesser evil than the misuse of form. As long as the structure of 
a sentence is clear, it is at least possible to isolate the particular word 
which is an impediment to understanding. 

In the matter of structure as it extends beyond the unit of the 
sentence, there is little to add to what Plato, in the Phaedrus, and 
Aristotle, in the Poetics, have said of the organic nature of literary 
composition. One single point may be made here: that the philoso- 
pher, being under no obligation to supply the atmosphere of suspense 
that is essential to the creative writer, need not conceal his purposes 
from his audience. Therefore, he can and should, remind us con- 
stantly where he is going and how he proposes to get there. If what 
he has to say is significant, it will bear repetition; if it is difficult, it 
will need repetition. The reader can skip what seems obvious to him 
far more easily than he can supply what was omitted because it 
seemed obvious to the writer. 

The principle to guide us in the attainment of clarity of structure 
is evidently similar to that which was suggested previously in relation 


*John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, N. Y. (1938), pp. 184-5. 
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to the use of terminology: whenever possible the clearest and sim- 
plest mode of expression is best. This is an ideal much more readily 
attainable than clarity of language, for while there are some concepts 
which can be conveyed best through a technical vocabulary, it is 
doubtful if there are any concepts which require complicated 
structure for their expression. 

Up to this point one problem intimately connected with clarity 
of style has been deliberately avoided: the problem of audience. 
It is all very well to urge that philosophers should write clearly, but 
the injunction carries little weight without a characterization of the 
audience for whom this clarity is designed. 

It has been my tacit assumption throughout this essay that the 
philosopher genuinely wishes to be understood, and to be so by as 
many persons as possible. At the same time his real respect for phi- 
losophy and for himself as a philosopher will keep him from extend- 
ing the scope of his audience by writing down to it.° His problem 
is how best to combine the dignity due himself and his subject with 
the courtesy due his reader. Two methods of approach are open to 
him: either he may allow his audience to determine his style, in 
which case his style will to some extent determine his subject, or 
he may allow his subject to determine his style, in which case his 
style will to some extent determine his audience. In other words, if 
someone were to write a textbook on advanced calculus for the use 
of small children, he would be forced to use language which would 
hardly give a faithful representation of the subject, whereas if his 
style were truly appropriate, his audience would very naturally be 
limited to those who had already mastered its elementary phases. 

I believe that the true philosopher will always take the second 
course and subordinate consideration of his audience to considera- 
tion of his subject. He will no more have different styles for different 
audiences than a really well-bred person will make a distinction be- 
tween his manners towards a queen and towards a charwoman. The 
simplicity of his structure and the clarity of his terminology will 


*{ do not wish to imply that no one should write popular philosophy; this is a different 
topic altogether. 
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render him readily comprehensible to all who are qualified to con- 
sider the particular subject of which he writes. Furthermore, to 
those who cannot understand him immediately, it will at least be 
obvious what background he presupposes in those who can. He will 
never treat of a topic which might have been grasped by a large num- 
ber of persons in such a way that it falls within the reach of only a 
few, and he will never dilute a topic which is the rightful property of 
specialists in an attempt to make it available to the layman. Thus 
there is a sense in which the writer who appears to consider his 
audience least is actually he who considers his audience most, for 
the philosopher who allows his style to be determined by his subject 
rather than by his audience never cajoles his readers into a half- 
understanding of technical matters with which they are not yet 
competent to deal. 

What I have been saying about the philosopher’s attitude to- 
wards his audience may well appear both impractical and over-ideal- 
istic. The force of public opinion is a powerful incentive when it 
comes to paying attention to matters of style. Consequently the re- 
moval of his external sanction leaves only the internal sanction of 
the philosopher’s own idealism. I would reply to such a criticism 
that it is exactly to this idealism to which I wish to appeal. The very 
fact of calling one’s self a philosopher seems to me to presuppose a 
respect both for the subject matter of philosophy and for the Jan- 
guage which is its vehicle. It presupposes, also, a certain self-respect, 
in that the sincere philosopher will always wish to pay his thoughts 
the compliment of exhibiting them in their most flattering light. 
And, as a defense of idealism in general, I would say that it is always 
necessary to formulate the perfectionist’s position if only to point the 
direction in which our efforts should be made. The fact that an ideal 
is seldom realized provides no valid basis for discarding it. 

The urging of a high stylistic standard makes possible at least 
two other objections. The first of these is that while the philosopher 
has been advised to suit his style to his subject, the only criteria for 
this suitability are his own taste and conscience. Here again it is 
the removal of external pressure which forces a subjective standard 
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of judgment. I can only say that those who exercise the powers of 
self-criticism best will best succeed in the enterprise of adapting 
words to thoughts. To this may be added my belief that the art of 
criticizing one’s self is capable of as much development as time and 
the efforts of the individual permit. 

The other objection which comes to mind is an aesthetic one. 
It might be expected that a writer whose only standards are clarity 
and fitness of expression would inevitably develop a style both barren 
and unpicturesque. I would deny this emphatically. Neither meta- 
phor, nor illustration, nor even charm, are incompatible with either 
of these ideals. What, for instance, does the ordinary student remem- 
ber of a first-year course in the history of philosophy? Not Kant’s 
transcendental deduction of the categories, nor the details of Berke- 
ley’s criticism of Locke, but Zeno’s flying arrow, Plato’s winged soul, 
Descartes’ mechanical men, and Hume’s billiard balls. These are the 
things which fasten on the imagination and give life and color to 
philosophy. 

Briefly, then, there are three points of style which seem to me 
particularly worthy of the philosopher’s attention: 

First, the placing of expression on a plane of equality with 
thought, together with the abandonment of the notion that wordi- 
ness and incomprehensibility are necessarily signs of a great mind 
struggling to express itself. 

Second, the conscious and continual exercise of self-criticism 
in the effort to attain a clarity of structure and terminology appro- 
priate to the particular subject. 

Third, the effective use of metaphor and example. 

Underlying all of these admonitions is my deep conviction that 
every philosopher can improve his style if he once becomes con- 
vinced of the importance of doing so. To this I shall add, as my own 
nomination for the text to be hung in every philosopher’s study, the 
following quotation from Wittgenstein’s introduction to the Trac- 
tatus Logico-Philosophicus: 

What can be said at all can be said clearly; and whereof one 
cannot speak, thereof one must be silent. 


Three Pilgrims I 


By Jenny Linp PorTER 


I 


Three pilgrims I, and one, and none at all: 
These feet of clay, these shoes of bone wear out 
Their fragile tissue, and the shadows fall, 

And Darien is reached; the gilded shout 
Dwindles into a whisper—“Staff, begone!” 

But one brief hour passes. On the shore 
Trembling and fearing in the light of dawn 

A heap of bones lies glaring at a door 

Closing upon the Eternal. ... 


I AM THE PILGRIM AND THE PILGRIMAGE, 

THOU WERT THE PILGRIMAGE, AND THAT ALONE. 
INTENT UPON THE PATH, THOU LOST THE WAY— 
HE GRASPS AT FEATHERS, AND THE BIRD IS FLOWN. 


II 


Not Canterbury, nor a Meccan road 

Can tempt the second pilgrim from his post; 

Fast by a jetty pool keeps his abode— 

The blackened whirlpool is his only Host. 

Down, down he casts his thoughts in search of Light. 
The ugly waters close upon each head: 

Dark answers dark. Was’t “Staff, begone!” he said? 

A slow mist rises from the pool of Night, 

Marking his journey’s end... . 


THOU WERT THE PILGRIM, AND THY GIFT WAS MIND, 

I CLOTHED THEE IN IT TO WALK NEAR THE LIGHT; 
THOU SOUGHT’ST INSTEAD THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND: 
WHO WILL NOT LOSE HIS EYES, WILL LOSE HIS SIGHT. 
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But one more pilgrim yet remains to me: 
Bereft of Body and bereaved of Mind, 

He seems a light, transparent. “But for thee, 
Who in thy strength art pitying and kind, 

I should have fallen, and should yet, O friend, 
O thou who held me up, my Staff.” The end 
Approaches quickly, and the mountains grow 
Stone upon stone; the wind begins to blow; 
The darkness gathers. On the eastern height 
Voices are calling, and the one word Home 
Lightens his burden, and his form grows bright. 
A rift of thunder breaks the Over-Dome. 


“PUT DOWN THY STAFF AND FOLLOW ME ABOVE.” 
“I cannot leave the leaden Mind and Bone.” 
‘“THEN BEAR THEM UP.” “J cannot stand alone.” 
“A GREATER STAFF WILL HOLD THEE: IT IS LOVE.” 
WHO LIVES FOR ME AND IN ME, THAT WERE BEST. 
MY STAFF IS WITH HIM, AND IT SHALL NOT FAIL; 
Three pilgrims I, and one upon Thy breast, 
And none at all beside Thy precious Grail. 
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The Current Issue 


in the Philosophy of Religion 


BY 


PAUL R. HELSEL 


Ries was an early Greek thinker who had 
the double privilege of being a pupil of Anaxagoras and the teacher 
of Socrates. His name was Archelaus. It was Archelaus who is given 
credit for introducing a distinction in thought which had already 
been present in social practice. This was the distinction between the 
concept of nature and the concept of convention." 

A glance at the meaning of these newly differentiated concep- 
tions is instructive. The meaning of convention, on the one hand, 
has remained much the same from the first. Convention is something 
which comes into existence, not of itself, but on account of some- 
thing else. In this sense it may be called a product. The original 
term means that which one has in use or possession, a custom, a uni- 
formity, or a law. The Latins employed the word institutum to 
express it. The conception of nature, on the other hand, has under- 
gone considerable change. The notion of life, for instance, has been 
pretty well overlooked in the present-day meaning of nature as 
found in common usage. The word “nature” seems now to denote 
primarily sensible objects such as mountains, forests, rivers, seasons, 
and the like. It may be that Newtonian classical physics has been 
influential in the reduction of our common meaning of nature to 
that of physical objects and events. 


*Diogenes Laertius Il, 16. Cf. Ernest Barker: “It was he (Archelaus) who first drew the 
famous distinction between physis and nomos in the world of human affairs.’ Greek 
Political Theory, p. 53. The Loeb Classical Library, Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
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But at the first the idea of nature included much more. It con- 
tained the blend of what was both lifeless and living. The original 
word meant to become, to grow. Up to the time of Archelaus no 
general distinction had been made in human affairs along the lines 
of nature and convention, between life and behavior, activity and 
uniformity, and between content and form. Also, one may conclude 
that the calling of attention to their distinction in no way diminished 
their status and directional tendencies. It should be expected, on the 
contrary, that the recognition of the difference between them had 
the effect of magnifying their relative importance by the alliance of 
awareness with practice, and history reveals that this expectation has 
been realized in fact. Having once distinguished these two aspects of 
an inseparable unity, the likelihood of their being blended together 
again in human society, even to the point of striking a rightful balance 
of emphasis between the two, was rendered more difficult to ac- 
complish. 

Furthermore, this balance of emphasis between nature and con- 
vention is not unique to any one department of life. The need and 
search for it runs horizontally throughout every division of social 
endeavor. Industry is on the quest of such a balance in the distinction 
between the capitalistic system and the labor system, mass education 
struggles after it in the dilemma between disciplines and creativity, 
governments seek it in the oscillations between the rights of the state 
and the rights of the individual, and in society the rightful emphasis 
is ever threatened by the Scylla of the status quo and the Charybdis 
of reform and change. 

Probably organized religion is the slowest to deal with the 
presence in itself of the distinction between nature and convention. 
The source of religion is discoverable within human nature, while 
its usefulness finds expression in society and tends to take the forms 
of conventions and institutions. Neither one is adequate without the 
other. But this statement should not be taken to mean that nature 
and convention are equivalent in religion in the sense that either one 
may take the place or do the work of the other. Things may be 
integral without being coordinate. So it is in religion: in the order 
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of value the nature of religion is prior both in time and logic. It is 
substantival, or occupies the place of independence, capable of stand- 
ing alone. In it is found the reason of its being and the soil of its 
growth. It is because of this that the vitality of religion is adaptable 
to different situations. It is not limited to any single pattern but 
expresses itself through numerous kinds of conventions and institu- 
tions as manifold and varied as are the customs of widely separate 
cultures of human society. The conventions of religion, on the other 
hand, are of a different order. Conventions or institutions are deriva- 
tive and dependent upon something other and different from them- 
selves. If that something were non-existent, they would thereby be 
precluded. The nature of religion is swi generis, unique, in a class by 
itself, while the conventions or institutions of religion are condi- 
tioned and subject to external controls. Moreover, they come into 
existence as the use of a user, the possession of a possessor or the 
product of a subject. 

The issue, then, in the philosophy of religion grows out of a 
situation that reminds one of the Roman god Janus, with two 
faces turned in opposite directions. One face looks towards conven- 
tions or institutions. Also, in a manner similar to the gravitational 
pull of large bodies on smaller ones, the conventions or institutions 
of religion seem to exert a disproportionate attraction upon human 
interests. The result of this attraction has the effect of magnifying 
the relative importance of conventions and institutions, and of over- 
estimating their supposed priority until finally the conventional and 
institutional aspects of religion come to fill up the ‘total measure of 
human concern. In the language of St. Paul, such misapprehensions 
about the rank and function of religious conventions and institutions 
“change the truth . . . into a lie, and worship and serve the creature 
more than the Creator.’”” 

It would seem that concern for the: attractiveness and magnifi- 
cence of conventions and institutions of religion have reached that 
stage today. In the common conception of religion, what is second- 


*Romans 1:25. (The verse has been cast into the present tense.) 
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ary seems to eclipse what is primary. The convention of belonging 
to a religious institution, for example, whether Jewish, Catholic, or 
Protestant, has now become a highly respectable one. The custom 
of partaking of the Catholic mass, or of the Protestant sacraments, of 
the giving of tithes, of stated visits to the place of worship, of re- 
ligious sanctions in marriage, etc., etc., in public opinion generally 
are symbolic of a type of conventional or institutional beliefs which 
society respects. And such beliefs are supposed to exhaust all that 
the idea of religion contains. Scholasticism, Neo-Scholasticism, Fun- 
damentalism, Authoritarianism, and the other “isms” of this class are 
illustrative of a type of religion that embraces the beliefs of the in- 
stitution not as something derived and secondary, but as something 
original and primary. The cause of this is the conception that such 
beliefs are the very gateway to religion. Moreover, the practice of 
this unexamined view enables religious institutions to exercise the 
authority to say not only what the beliefs shall be, but also to set up 
the norms of assurance that are required to satisfy the institutional 
expectations. 

But if one, in Socratic fashion, should begin to ask questions, 
about this view with the intention of getting at its meaning, some 
surprising disclosures would come to light. In the first place, the con- 
ventions and institutions of religion are made independent and prior, 
while morality, out of which religion springs, becomes dependent 
and secondary. Beliefs are rated as fundamental and ethics is rele- 
gated to second-rate importance. In the second place, this view claims 
the primacy of the intellectual over that of inner insight. If this is 
true, religion is an affair of the intellect and its presence is produced 
by means of the learning process. Most certainly the intellect is 
integral to religion and makes an indispensable contribution to it, but 
the intellect itself is powerless, unaided by inner insight, to originate 
religious experience. Leaving religion at the level of the intellect 
reminds one of the account of Job. After he came to an inner insight 
of the nature of religion by means of experience and then contrasted 
it with its conventional and institutional aspects of his former years, 
he recalled his earlier conception of God in these words: “T had 
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heard of thee by hearsay.” * Another illustration of the conception 
of religion which terminates at the point of belief or intellectual as- 
sent, is found in the writings of Plato. Adeimantus confronted Soc- 
rates with the humanistic claim which held, “We know of them I[z.e., 
the gods] only from tradition and the genealogies of the poets.” * 
One may infer how Socrates recoiled from such a claim when one 
reads his testimony given at his trial. Instead of the knowledge of 
religion on the level of “hearsay,” “tradition,” or “the genealogies of 
the poets,” Socrates confessed that “God orders me to fulfil the 
philosopher’s mission of searching into myself,” ° for “the unexam- 
ined life is not worth living.” ° The cause of this testimony did not 
spring from a set of beliefs begotten only by the intellect. Socrates 
describes what he believed to be its source in these words: “You 
have heard me speak,” he continued, “at sundry times and in divers 
places of an oracle or sign which comes to me, and is the divinity 
which Meletus ridicules in the indictment.” *’ Then in some detail 
Socrates described that “the sign, which is a kind of voice, first began 
to come to me when I was a child; it always forbids but never com- 
mands me to do anything which I am going to do.” * 

The experience of Socrates symbolizes the aspect of religion 
towards which the other face of the god Janus was turned: i.e., 
the nature of religion. The clue to the nature of religion is to be 
found within the nature of man himself. In this there is nothing 
unique about the religious claim. “A social instinct,” for example, 
Aristotle tells us, “is implanted in all men by nature.” * Also, Plato 
thinks that “governments vary as the disposition of men vary.” 1° 
Then as if combating any contradiction of his contention, he argues 
“we cannot suppose that States are made of oak and rock, and not 


he 42:5. Proverbs and Didactic Poems, tr. by Charles Foster Kent. Scribners, New 
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out of the human natures which are in them, and which in a figure 
turn the scale and draw other things after them.” 1? 

The claim now made is that the same things may be said of re- 
ligion as Aristotle and Plato say of society and the State. The nature 
of religion is grounded equally in the nature of man. If, then, one 
would examine the nature of religion, he must look at that from 
which it springs. Man is both a unity and a duality; he is the unity of 
a self and the duality of an I and a me, a subject and an object. The 
duality of the self is experienced in introspection and self-examina- 
tion. Although there is always danger of misconceiving of duality as 
denoting the two parts of the self as disconnected rather than as dis- 
tinguishable and functional aspects brought forward upon occasion 
by certain types of experience, yet the danger should not be mistaken 
for a contradiction. Observation reveals that to a spectator, for ex- 
ample, the most apparent aspects of the child’s nature in his early 
years 1s the I, or the ego, of which he is not yet conscious. Fond care 
and circumstances of the environment as a rule foster its growth and 
development. Then there comes gradually into his awareness some- 
thing that opposes and seems to set limits to him. At the first it is 
probably the awareness of his body. Then among the bodily changes 
there is detected gradually an inner zone which relatively speaking 
does not seem to change. Some thoughts become more recurrent 
than others until what has been called a “generic image of the self is 
generated.” '» When in the developing process, this inner zone be- 
comes distinguishable from bodily excitations, the idea of the self is 
germinated, and the act of recognizing such a distinction ushers in the 
awareness of a twofold human nature. In time, therefore, there de- 
velops the consciousness of an I and a me, an ego and an alter, a 
subject and an object. 

The duality of man’s nature is explainable not only by the exist- 
ence of the two centers but also by the fact that like the opposing 
steeds of Plato, they are inclined to different desires.’* These oppos- 


“bid., 544DE. 
2F R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology, I, 71. Macmillan, N. Y. 
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ing tendencies result in an inner tension, the quality of whose reso- 
lution occasions the birth of morality and religion. Man senses a 
conflict between the desires of his own ego as over against the ought 
of an opposing claim. The authority of this ought is tenacious. As 
A. Campbell Garnett puts it: 


It hangs over man as an obligation. If he rejects it, it ac- 
cuses him. If his ego at last surrenders to it, if he makes it 
his own and follows it out, it fills him with unexpected joy, 
a deep sense of satisfaction and a rare feeling of power."* 


Now the explanation as to what this oughtness is, its source and 
nature, comprises the deciding factor as to man’s being religious or 
irreligious. The capacity for religion is in human nature, while the 
choice of religion is voluntary. One may conclude that “man is the 
measure of all things,” and thereby hold that the conviction of ought- 
ness functions altogether within the framework of one’s own nature. 
Such a person would qualify as being religious only in a human sense. 
On the contrary, if one should hold that the conviction of oughtness 
was more than human, that it was the constraint of some superior 
power calling him to a life of a higher order, indeed that the call, as 
Plato thought, was “the divinity within him,”** and if he fashioned 
his life accordingly, he would be classed as religious. Such an event 
as this through which some men live, is what is meant by the experi- 
ence of religion in its primary and original sense. 

This experience was what Emerson pleaded for in his famous 
address to the Harvard Divinity students. He said, “It is the office 
of the true teacher to show that God is, not was, that He speaketh, 
not spake.” ‘Then as if enlarging upon what is implied in the substi- 
tution of a present experience for one heard about in the past, he 
explained: 


the foregoing generations beheld God and Nature face to 
face; we through their eyes. Why should not we [he then 


“A Realistic Philosophy of Religion, p. 56. Willett Clark & Co., Chicago. 
’The Republic, 366D. 
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reasoned] also enjoy an original relation to the universe? 
Why should we not have a poetry and philosophy of in- 
sight and not of tradition and a religion by revelation to us 
and not the history of theirs? 


Essential religion, then, cannot be captured and transmitted by 
intellectual formulations of beliefs. Just as life escapes through the 
dividing lines of ideas and refuses to be corralled within the bound- 
aries of thought, so religion ignores the limits fixed by beliefs be- 
cause religion too is life. Probably no one has put the case in sharper 
distinctions than the late James Bissett Pratt in a lecture which later 
appeared in a volume, Can We Keep The Faith. Taking the liberty 
in this connection of substituting the word religion for that of 
Christianity, Pratt said: 


religion does not consist in a set of teachings . . . for the 
simple reason that religion does not consist in teachings at 
all. It includes teachings but it is something very much 
bigger, very much more alive than any teachings or doc- 
trines can be. .. . None of them [religions] can be defined 
in purely creedal terms. If we get away from theology and 
center our gaze upon the religions as such, if we take the 
historical point of view, we shall see that this is so. Regard- 
ed historically religion is a movement in the spiritual life 
of the race.?® 


When the meaning of religion is narrowed down to Christianity, 
the situation is unchanged. What has been said of the nature and con- 
vention of religion in general, is applicable also to the Christian 
religion. Institutionalism is in the foreground of attention so contin- 
uously as to give the impression either that it comprises the stuff out 
of which the Christian religion is made and is therefore basic and 
prior to everything else; or, if it is not basic and prior, Christian con- 
ventions, beliefs, institutions constitute the propaedeutic of religion 
in arriving at its basic meaning in experience. But such views invert 
the natural order. In the Christian religion volition conditions intel- 
lection, willing qualifies knowing. A perversion of this natural order 


“Can We Keep The Faith, p. 27. Yale University Press, New Haven. 
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results in confusion and misdirection. This fact is illustrated in the 
history of the Christian church. Burton Hillman Streeter in The 
Hewett Lectures points out an historical instance which illustrates 
the result of rating Christian convention or institution as primary and 
basic. He says, “It is an uncriticized assumption, made by all parties 
to the controversy, that in the first century there existed a single type 
of Church Order.” But Streeter’s studies convinced him of the 
truth of two conclusions: first, that different types of church or- 
ganization existed from the beginning. The second conclusion, as 
Streeter expressed it, was more fundamental, “It may be that the 
line of advance for the Church of today is not to imitate the forms, 
but to recapture the spirit, of the Primitive Church.”** 

The claim that religious conventions, beliefs and institutions are 
either terminal for religion or that they are authorized to prescribe 
the lines of access into the actual experience of religion, 1s falsified by 
the experiences of those whose lives seem to be representative. On the 
other hand, the nature of man affords the access to religion. It em- 
ploys intentions, longings, volitions. Wherever beliefs already exist 
they are interwoven with intentions and volitions into what may 
appear to be a single pattern. But where beliefs are lacking, and 
one’s best expression is “the simplest forms of speech that infant lips 
can try,” there one may also find religious realities both immediate 
and experiential. The relation, therefore, between the nature of 
religion and the conventions of religion, not as two separate and un- 
related entities, but as ordinal aspects of a living experience, com- 
prises today, as in the past, the current issue in the philosophy of 
religion. 

Inasmuch, then, as the nature of religion stems from human 
nature and is of first importance and then afterwards come conven- 
tions and institutions, we would do well to attend to the exhortation 
of Heraclitus of Ephesus who admonished, “It is wisdom to speak 
the truth and to act according to nature with understanding.”?® - 


“The Primitive Church, viii. Macmillan, New York. 
* bid. 
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Karl Barth and German Mysticism 


HAVER C. CURRY 


ls ERROR of American interpreters of Dr. 
_ Karl Barth lies in their failure to recognize the Barthian mysticism, 
_ and in their supposition, contrary to the warning of Barth himself, 


_ that his writings are amenable to logical systematization. 
| A mysticism brings together strange bedfellows. At the peak of 
crisis Barth, the Christian, hailed the notable anti-Christian Nietzsche, 
from whom he was wont to quote more frequently than from Jesus 
of Nazareth. It might be of little significance that Barth was im- 
pressed by Nietzsche if it were not for the fact that Barthianism is 
a particular manifestation of a German mysticism of wide scope and : 
long history as yet hardly recognized by intellectuals of the United 
States, and having amazing ramifications in literature, philosophy, 
religion, and politics. 

The outbreak of German irrationalism about the year 1933 is not 
to be conceived as simply a consequence of the rise to power of 
certain peculiar persons called Nazis; it is also to be conceived as the 
culmination of a long process, of a hundred years or more, which 
the tomes of German professors, including those of the philosopher 
Hegel, had stimulated and guided on the one hand, and reflected on 
the other. 

Insofar as volition is concerned, the mysticism with which we are 
to deal is characterized by a feeling that by affirmation the desired 
and protected is in large measure created and realized, and that by 
negation the undesired is proportionately nullified; and, insofar as 
knowledge is concerned, this mysticism is characterized by a reliance 
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upon intuitive insight closely related to wish and projection. That 
action and calculation have accompanied such a mysticism need fur- 
nish no surprise, for action and calculation of one kind or another 
have been more often than not, characteristic of a mystical society. 

A fairly old Teutonic mysticism had particularly extreme expres- 
sion by Danish Kierkegaard and Prussian Nietzsche. While the trac- 
ing of mystical processes in Germany with historical detail is left to 
the future, it is well enough to point out, at this hour of history, that 
the mystical doctrines of communism were developed in Germany 
and not in Russia, and that these doctrines owe much to the mystical 
tenets of Hegelian affirmation, of which those having to do with the 
dialectic of history, especially as they had a bearing on the Prussian 
state, are of distinct importance for this present decade. 

The Latin world has offered no mystic of global recognition with 
the exception of Ignatius Loyola, although it is true that the Spanish 
irrationalist, Dr. Miguel de Unamuno, whose name is associated with 
those of Kierkegaard and Barth, has received limited recognition 
within the past generation. 

That essential German thought has in reality never received ap- 
propriate recounting in the United States, consequent to the view 
that German thought is largely lacking in the mystical, reveals suffi- 
ciently why the irrational existentialism now flourishing on the conti- 
nent of Europe (as it did after World War I when, essentially if not 
in name, Barth was one of its major spokesmen), is misconstrued in 
the United States or, as is more frequently the case, overlooked or 
dismissed as largely insignificant. In reality the mentality of conti- 
nental Europe is scarcely recognized in its essence by American 
academicians. 

Certain of the Hegelian affirmations provided an instrument for 
the romantic adoration of the Absolute. Hegel found it an easy step 
in applying his mystical affirmations of the Absolute to the ideology 
of the state, with the view that the state subsumes individuals, with 
a value and reality superior to any individual or personal value or 
reality. Romantically and idealistically, at least, “the Fatherland 
over all” meant that the All of Hegelian worship embodied, in mun- 
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dane manifestation, a Germanic Weltanschauung and Germanic 
world order of mystical presupposition. One is not to be surprised at 
the development of Pan-Germanism. 

Nevertheless, in the United States, Hegel was usually conceived 
as a metaphysician quite harmless politically. Such literary apostles 
of romanticism as Coleridge, Carlyle, and Emerson, while presenting 
a phase of post-Kantian thought that was brought to an extreme by 
Hegel, were highly individualistic personally; but their very indi- 
vidualism involved a mysticism appropriate to their distaste for 
democracy, and their idealization of intuition and intuitive heroes. 
Such an individualism is irrational; it fails to provide for a combina- 
tion of principles with a governmental structure and process that will 
provide even for the privilege of the exercise of individualism. The 
same can be said of existentialism now flourishing on the continent 
of Europe. 

The supposed innocence of Hegel as regards a totalitarian mental 
construct affecting politics has made him convenient to the strategy 
of American Communists, who are observed to approach the unsus- 
pecting by appeal to Hegel. It has likely been unknown to the con- 
gressional committees on un-American activities that appeals to 
Hegel, or vague references to “the Hegelian dialectic” or simply 
“the dialectic” (to initiated Communists the latter term functions 
much as a password of mutual recognition) are sufficient to arouse 
curiosity if not suspicion. In reliance upon Marxian affirmation, and 
with shrewd use of calculation, the Communists have been remark- 
ably successful in making practical use of mystical processes. 

The characteristic of nonviolence associated with the Hindu 
viewpoint is a significant factor leading to the failure of the Western 
World to note an extensive Germanic mysticism with a diversity 
and diffusion that defies delimitation. Interpreters of German thought 
have been confused by the fact that Germanic mysticism is so fre- 
quently accompanied by violence. os 

Schopenhauer, who died in 1860, was devoted to the mysticism 
of the will. Nietzsche is to be associated with Schopenhauer in view 
of his emphasis on the will to power. These men afford illustrations 
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of volitional violence; and in Germany volitional violence has been 
accompanied, in certain eras, by appropriate physical violence. This 
German physical violence has been on a vast scale, agreeable to a 
grand mystical construct inconceivable to any nation of the Western 
World except Russia. The Russian understanding of the German 
mind helps explain a number of facts that Americans fail to recog- 
nize, or refuse to realize without special reference to American aid: 
that the Russians stopped the Germans at Moscow, after sustaining a 
battlefront twelve hundred miles in length; demolished German ar- 
mies on a continuous drive; and continued to harass the remnants of 
German armies in their retreat of a thousand miles. 

Mysticism calls for the purification of the mind by means of a 
wholly satisfying world view, and hence the extrication from the 
mind of any disturbing thought. We are not to be surprised that the 
mystical frenzy of Germany called for the utter conquest or anni- 
hilation of non-Germanic peoples. Within Germany itself such puri- 
fication seemed to call for the complete extermination of German 
Jews and all Jews of territory incorporated into the German state, 
together with Germans themselves who were unable to assume the 
demanded negations and affirmations without doubt and apprehen- 
sion. There is some reason to believe that England escaped utter 
conquest because the German dictator suffered an obsession for puri- 
fication that directed him toward an absurd effort to annihilate in 
totality the so-called Slavic world. Had not the German professors 
long dreamed of the race struggle (Rassen Kampf)? 

On the part of Barth, it was after all a policy more like that of 
Nietzsche than of Jesus of Nazareth that led to the loss of his chair 
at Bonn. Strange matters occur in a mystical society. Barth had 
negated the whole temporal world as the embodiment of evil; he 
had rejected liberalism with its tenets of reform or practical efforts 
at betterment; he had rested on a single affirmation—the affirmation 
of the unknown, the unknowable, the wholly other, beyond good 
and evil and unrelated to any phase of human experience. Never- 
theless, at the approach of the war Barth took a stand against the 
German dictator. Probably because of his Swiss citizenship, and for 
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this reason alone, he escaped the concentration camp. As during 
World War I, he found refuge in Switzerland, a mountainous coun- 
try in which a large measure of freedom and rationality still exist. 

One might cite passages from Barth’s The Church and Political 
Problems of Our Day written in 1939, and The Church and the War 
written in 1944, as suggesting a rational, calculative mind devoted 
practically to the defeat of Germany. We must first recall that these 
books were written during the war; but, equally, we have to observe 
that mysticism calls sooner or later for one kind of action or another 
toward the realization of the esoteric peace of negation and affirma- 
tion. Of primary importance is the fact that the mystic refuses to 
submit his writings to precise and rational examination. Barth, for 
example, has required of us that we think of him as a bird in flight, 
having no abiding place. 

Even a materialism most crass in its expression, that developed in 
Germany after the time of Hegel, is relevant for illustration. This 
materialism itself had a characteristic element of the mystical in a 
particular emotional intensity of its nihilism. The time came when 
there was no longer reason to be surprised upon observing that Ger- 
man materialism was unusually psychic in its culmination. The Ver- 
stehen, Einfiilung, Kampf, Angst, etc., were sufficiently presented in 
many tomes in the German language, and not simply in consequence 

of post-Kantian theory, but primarily in connection with a national 
tendency. 

The German mind was well prepared for the appearance of 
Mein Kampf, attributed to the violent and intuitive German dictator 
of the recent era. Moreover, German mysticism has by no means 
been destroyed by World War I and World War II; its transference, 
in one form, to Russia a generation ago, and its marked persistence in 
that country, suggest a possibility of its combination with Oriental 
mysticism with possibilities of effects on international affairs beyond 
conception. Whether or not the Russians retain sufficient restraint 
and calculation to avoid initiation of militaristic conquest of major 
nations and their allies has undoubtedly been under consideration in 
the United States for a number of years. 
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The traits that provide for a likeness among varying groups of a 
mystical society—such traits as stemmed from Germany and are suf- 
ficiently shocking in present European manifestation—are those of 
negation and affirmation, with action following hard upon irrational 
presuppositions. It was not for nothing that the irrational dictator 
of Germany brooded for long on the top of a mountain, and it is 
not for nothing that Stalin, the recluse, meditates in the seclusive 
Kremlin. 

One might elaborate upon the objects of negation and affirmation. 
We arrive at a formula under which the mystical society can be 
treated. Upon recognizing the categories of negation and affirma- 
tion, and the objects of negation and affirmation, it remains a matter 
for judgment as to the significance of the differences between objects 
negated and affirmed among varying mystical groups. Calculation as 
regards the kind of action that may be necessary for satisfactory real- 
ization of negation and affirmation is of highly practical importance. 

A consideration of Barth under the categories of negation and 
affirmation is enlightening toward the understanding of the irration- 
alism of the twentieth century. 


II. NEGATION 


It was crisis that led Barth to negation. He found man immersed 
in the flux of time and history,’ and confronted with the “irresistible 
and all-embracing dissolution of world and time.”? There is no 
peace, no stronghold, not even in the hidden depths of superficiali- 
ties of nature.® 

History can be known only when there “emerges in history a 
horror of history.”* There is no consolation in the achievements of 
men in any historical period. “Everything which emerges in men 
and which owes its form and expansion to them is always and every- 
where and as such, ungodly and unclean.’ 

Almost every term of the language descriptive of the painful re- 
actions to reality are typical of Barth. There is a recurrence of such 


"Barth, Karl, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 89. 
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expressions as “conflict,” “struggle,” “questioning,” “disquiet,” 
“disorder,” “crisis,” “complexity,” “dissolution,” “paradox,” “judg- 
ment,” “tragedy,” “despair,” “seriousness,” “relativity,” “‘hopeless- 
ness,” “helplessness,” “hazard,” “void,” “the unknown,” “restless- 
ness,” “wrath,” “overthrow of the foundations of the world,” “im- 
possibility,” “mncomprehensibility,” “unrighteousness,” “barrier,” 
“chaos,” “depravity,” “catastrophe,” “perplexity,” “uncertainty,” 
“stress,” “disturbance,” “sickness,” “flux,” etc. 

Man stands before ‘“‘a penetrating and ultimate crisis.”® This 
crisis is associated with “the supremacy of a negation by which all 
existence is rolled up.”” Before this crisis the individual is prepared 
for the supreme negation of the whole temporal world. 

By the supreme negation one surrenders “all the values of this 
life,” all “security,” “every concrete ground of comfort,” and finds 
no comfort in the “projecting of a temporal thing into infinity” or 
“confining infinity in the sphere of time.”® One is required to accept 
the void and move and tarry in negation.’ 


Ill. ArrirMATION 


The affirmation is described by Barth as a leap into the void." 
“Every phase descriptive of human experience is here irrelevant; for 
we cannot even claim to exist.”"? ‘Faith is its own initiation, its own 
presupposition.”?” 

The object of affirmation—if it can be called an object—is the 
Wholly Other. Barth leaves us with the experience of affirmation 
alone, as opposed to the experience of negation. In the case of the 
negation, we negate the known temporal world; in the case of the 
affirmation, we afairm the unknown and unknowable. 

The Wholly Other is the God of Barth, and is accounted as an 
“sridescent dream.”!? Otherwise Barth refers to the Wholly Other 


‘lbid., p. 90. "[bid., p. 91. *lbid., p. 108. *Ibid., p. 42. 

"Ibid. p. 60. “Ibid., p. 60. *[bid., p. 99. 
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as “the Unknowable One,” “The Hidden,” or by such terms as “the 
impossible possibility,” “the Incognito,” etc. There remains to man 
the capacity of “offering to the Unknown God gestures of adora- 
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IV. CoNcLUSION 


Barthianism furnishes an extreme illustration of the audacity of 
writers responsible for the mystical product of Germany. Objects of 
negation and affirmation may differ; but German mysticism has been 
mysticism still, and has been all the more effective because it has 
moved in disguise. 

To some extent Dr. Barth is to be compared with the afflicted 
but more consistent Nietzsche, hailed by Barth at the peak of crisis. 

With regard to the crisis of present Europe, there are evidently 
reasons to conclude, with Guido de Regueiro, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Rome, that the present irrationalism of 
Europe, as represented by Existentialism with which he associates the 
name of Karl Barth, is not the cure but an acute symptom of this 
crisis. 

It is well enough to understand the present European mood, upon 
thought of a possibility that this symptom of crisis might be of such 
kind as to lead to even more serious complications with effects but 
barely conceived. Already Americans are pleased to speak of the 
Soviet Union as Asiatic. In this connection a vague shadow of sur- 
mise that there might be a possibility of conjunction of Oriental and 
Western negation and affirmation would be sufficient to arouse 
concern. 


“Barth, Karl, op. cit., Pp: 250. 


American Personalism: 


“Philosophic Devilry”! 


BY 


PROFESSOR B. BYCHOWSKIJ 


OF MOSCOW 


Editorial Note—We inflict our readers with the following excerpts from a seventeen- 
page article appearing last April in the Soviet journal Bolshevik. Any value lies in the 
insight it gives into the state of the Soviet mind. It accords, in the field of philosophy, 
with the same disregard to facts that caused the doing away with noted scientists in favor 
of one who would confine his “discoveries” to those already announced by Darwin, Marx, 
and Lenin and to the public rebuke of their leading philosopher, Georgi Alexandrov, as 
“suspected of metaphysics.” This attack indicates a consciousness that personalism is the 
real philosophical opponent of Marxism. The abandonment of argument for abuse shows 
that the arrow pierced the armor. 


; era has brought to mankind many 
disgraces. Twice within thirty years it has produced destructive 
wars. It is international banditry, economic chaos, poverty, the de- 
struction of millions of people. It strangles freedom, stops the prog- 
ress of culture, poisons the world with the stink of moral dissolution. 
The parasitic class of the bourgeoisie uses many means of ideology to 
dominate the nations. It has educated agitators without scruples, dark 
devils, by demagogy, pornography, artistic and philosophic doc- 
trines. 

In the marketplace of philosophical reaction dozens of propa- 
gandists poison the minds of youth with mysticism and superstition. 
The putrefact philosophy of militant imperialism is full of lies and 
creates in so-called philosophic schools, empiricism contrary to ex- 
perience, rationalism opposed to reason, pragmatism against facts, 
realism ignoring reality, criticism full of sophistry, while numerous 


‘Stenographic report of a paper given before The Russian Society for the Spread of 
Political and Scientific Knowledge. 
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small schools beginning their titles with the fashionable prefix “neo” 
revive all sorts of metaphysical dirt. 

One of the many fictions created by contemporary dark devils is 
the philosophy of personalism. The slaves of reaction who proclaim 
this seeming philosophy do not hesitate at any means in their struggle 
against modern economic ideas and the liberation of nations. 

American personalism is one of the most influential philosophical 
currents of contemporary reaction. Its partisans are openly mortal 
enemies of scientific materialism and participate in the crusade against 
progressive ideas and theories. Their wrath proves their weakness, 
their hopeless despair and inability to overcome contrasting progres- 
sive ideas and theories; the invincible growth of revolutionary demo- 
cratic ideas shatters the whole structure of capitalistic exploitation 
and imperialistic banditry. The success and conquest of scientific 
thought gives a new confirmation of the truth of materialistic dialec- 
tic and refutes idealistic obscurantism. Backed against the wall, they 
must attack, for they cannot retreat. Their cynical attitude reaches 
its highest because they have nothing to lose. The actual crusade of 
imperialists against progressive, creative thought is a vain effort to 
turn back the wheels of history. 

“What is the mystery of Being?” asks the leader of American 
personalism, Ralph Flewelling, Professor in the University of South- 
ern California. He answers: “Matter exists in consequence of a 
permanent, final Will of a higher Power, which creates existent rela- 
tions and persons who establish these relations. Behind the mysterious 
Unknown is God, the highest Personality, the real source of the 
world order.” In agreement with Flewelling is the Harvard Profes- 
sor Hocking, who admits that idealism is the center of his meta- 
physic. He says: “I mean that the universe is a self and the meaning 
of everything resides in a uniform Will . . . I believe in mystical 
realism, which is the only acceptable form of realism.”? 

The religio-idealistic philosophy of personalism does not hide its 
hatred of materialism; it is built on an intentional falsification of con- 
temporary natural science, sophisms and lies, in the defense of Protes- 


*Flewelling: Creative Personality. Hocking: Types of Philosophy. 
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tant dogma. The method of its fight against materialism is based on 
cheating and perverse calumny. This method is applied in their 
opinions on social and political questions. They use hypocritical and 
demagogic phrases on social progress and clerical democracy in their 
obstinate polemic for American personalism. . . 

By introducing the person as the chief reality of philosophy, 

personalists deny the objectivity of physical reality, and use it as an 
argument against scientific thought. If personality is the chief reality, 
this is contrary to scientific method, the social sciences, and the ruling 
social and political tendencies. Personalists cannot conceal that their 
doctrine derives from bourgeois individualism, the cult of bourgeois 
personality. The power of Marxism means the destruction of bour- 
geois personalism. The new socialist world has limited violence and 
exploitation and has demonstrated practically the superiority of social 
organization above private property and bourgeois individualism. 
Thirty years of Soviet society has proved that the growth of indi- 
_viduality, freedom and happiness can be obtained only by socialist 
organization, and by the unity of the people freed from capitalist 
slavery and the bourgeois individualism spread by the personalist 
servants of capital. 

Personalists pretend that all nature is reduced to the realm of ends 
and their anthropomorphic illusion, in keeping with Catholic neo- 
Scholasticism, exalts rotting dark devilry, calling it philosophia per- 
ennis, insisting on its antiquity, going back, as Flewelling affirms, 
with comic aplomb, to Heraclitus and Anaxagoras. The savages who 
saw in everything their own souls were far superior to the American 
professors. ... 

The militant obscurantism of the personalists provokes contempt. 
They pretend to agree with the results of experimental science, but 
they falsify these and instead of knowledge they introduce fideism. 
They affirm that contemporary physics is opposed to materialism. 
Hocking says that materialism is dead. It is strange with what energy 
he reiterates his denial of the fact of the universal acceptance of ma- 
terialism. He repeats the old idealistic arguments which have been 
refuted many times. He ignores the incontrovertible arguments of 
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Lenin. The discoveries of modern physics confirm the truth of ma- 
terialism. Marxism has refuted not only the old idealism, but also 
every religious revelation. Even Brightman’ Lof Boston University ] 
recognizes the superiority of dialectical materialism over all other 
forms of materialism. 

One of the basic reasons why they prefer the personalistic form 
of idealism to others, is the fact that personalism corresponds to the 
orthodox Christian dogma, theism. ‘Theism is an anthropomorphic 
conception of the Divinity, a superstitious concept which replaced 
in the religious fantasy of men the previous idea of a Divinity having 
the form of animals and birds. Personalists apply the whole weight of 
their philosophy to prove this rotten dogma. 


* * * 


While criticizing absolutism in philosophy personalists pretend to 


re-establish the usurped rights of the person, they glorify the Divine 
Person—the worst form of dogmatic absolutism. “In complete self- 
forgetfulness the person realizes his real selfhood,” says Flewelling, 
and in order not to leave any doubts he explains: “The real person 
reaches the highest expression of the ego through an unselfish service 
to God.” Flewelling invites us “to become a slave of the Power 
whose service is perfect freedom.” 

The vulgar sophism cannot hide the real meaning of this sermon. 
Personalists promised a philosophy of spiritual freedom, but they 
offer a philosophy of spiritual slavery; they promise a complete self- 
realization of the person, but they present an “unselfishness” of the 
person, who as a slave kneels before the “Master of the Universe.” 


* * * 


The reasoning of personalists against materialism is mostly an old 
idealistic presentation. Their whole argument is a boring repetition 
of physical idealism, endless variations on the subject: “material sub- 
stance has disappeared.” They dare not mention the crushing blow 
dealt them in Lenin’s Materialism and Empiro-criticism. They dare 
not oppose Lenin’s arguments. Only thus can they succeed... . The 
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mechanistic interpretation of thought was already upset a hundred 
years ago by Marxian philosophical materialism, long before the dis- 
coveries of contemporary physics, which brilliantly proved the 
theoretical diagnostics of the founders of Marxism. . . 

One must not suppose that the personalists do not indeed know 
of the existence of the Marxist philosophical materialism. In his 
work* Brightman admits the superiority of dialectical materialism 
above former species of materialism. . .. Although they know very 
well that dialectical materialism is free from the faults and limitations 
of mechanical materialism, they still present in their writings con- 
temporary scientific materialism as equivalent to the old materialism, 
and apply their criticism to Marxian philosophical materialism. 


* * * 


Flewelling’s book The Survival of Western Culture is the reply 
of personalism to Spengler’s Decline of the West, the response of 
American imperialistic philosophy to German imperialistic philoso- 
phy. Flewelling is persuaded that it is possible to conserve and rein- 
force bourgeois civilization. He hopes that under cover of bourgeois 
democracy, imperialism will succeed in crushing real democracy. 
His book is a cynical apology for American imperialism, concealing 
by phrases about democracy a bitter hatred of it. 

Flewelling establishes a direct connection between the philo- 
sophical foundations of personalism and the demagogy of bourgeois 
democracy. Personality, he declares, is not only the primary reality 
but the supreme value, the foundation of civilization. The evolution 
of Occidental civilization is due to the development of the idea of 
personality. Its conservation is the conservation of the liberty of the 
person. Personalists connect bourgeois democracy with the idea of 
the sanctity of the person. Personality, says Flewelling, is the su- 
preme measure of democracy. It is not difficult to discover in Flew- 
elling a bitter enemy of democracy. For him democracy is the 
antithesis of government of the people and he does not hide it. 
Democracy, says he confidentially, became a bitter enemy of what 
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is usually understood as the people’s rights. The government of the 
people [meaning Sovietism] is, after Flewelling, not a democratic 
but a totalitarian regime. Full of hatred for the people, Flewelling is 
lying when he calls it “totalitarianism,” hiding his inner imperialism 
under the mask of “democracy.” 

Among the leaders of American personalism, Ralph Tyler Flew- 
elling is an especially outstanding reactionary element. 

The beasts of Wall Street need a “life-space.” The world 1s too 
small for them. Flewelling considers it his duty to bless with the 
holy water of personalism the aggressive expectations of American 
monopolists. “Contemporary civilization,” writes he, “cannot be 
satisfied with the present narrow, limited national basis. It must either 
become cosmopolitan or perish.” “The world,” declares he with the 
cynical frankness of a bandit, “has become too narrow for the Occi- 
dent and too wide for the Orient.” 

From this there is only a step to the open defense of military ad- 
ventures, and Flewelling takes this step without any hesitation. He 
not only defends the aggressors, but offers them the services of per- 
sonalism. This latest work of personalism is an appeal to the glorifi- 
cation and sanctification of imperialistic war through the opium of 
religion. 

Such is personalism. It speaks of “liberty” of personality to affirm 
spiritual slavery; it praises democracy to conserve capitalism. 


Notes and Discussions 


PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The 1948 meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation was held on the campus of Stanford University from December 27th 
to 29th. The Social Room of the Education Building was made available for 
the regular meetings and the visiting philosophers were housed comfortably 
in Crothers Hall. 

The Monday morning session was devoted to the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy which this year 
consisted of a Symposium on the teaching of Ethics, and was participated in 
by Professors H. G. Townsend, Donald A. Piatt and Arthur Fallico. 

In the afternoon the first regular session of the association was addressed 
by E. O. Sisson on Radical Naturalism, and W. T. Jones on “Cause” and “In- 
fluence” in Historical Writing. Professor Sisson concluded that while man 
appears as in and of Nature, the deepest significance of recent science and 
philosophy is the emphasis on the human spirit. Professor Jones examined the 
concept of historical causality and held that historical judgments are “plausi- 
ble” and “implausible” rather than true or false. 

In the late afternoon the group was entertained at the home of Dean Kimp- 
ton on the Stanford campus. 

The evening session considered the problem of Values. Frederick Ander- 
son spoke on Ethics as a Science. He defined value as the degree of Being a 
thing has, and integration as a measure of that degree of Being. Hugh Miller’s 
paper on A Quantitative Criterion of Value argued for a quantitative em- 
pirical ethics based on evolutionary biology. Stephen C. Pepper in Values and 
Value Judgments sought to answer those who hold that value judgments are 
not to be treated as hypotheses true or false, and that persuasion is the only 
relevant evaluation of the validity of a value judgment. 

The Tuesday morning theme was Aesthetics. William B. Holther opened 
with a paper on The Subject Matters of Aesthetics and Criticism in which he 
drew the parallelism that: as the philosophy of science is to science and as 
science is to natural fact, so aesthetics is to criticism and criticism is to artistic 
fact. James L. Jarrett spoke on Some Complementary Key Terms in Aesthet- 
ics, and showed that there are advantages in using instead of one key term, 
the following four, namely, “expression,” “creation,” “communication,” and 
“evocation.” The session was brought to a close with a paper by A. P. Ushenko 
on The Aesthetic Object in which he raised the question of the reconciliation 
of the particularity of a single work of art with the multiplicity of the cor- 
responding aesthetic experiences. 

In the afternoon Tautologies and Semiotic was the topic of the first paper 
by Charles EF. Bures and George H. Watson, the central thesis of which was 
that tautologies are meaningful statements in the metalanguage descriptive of 
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the relations among truth-values of propositions in the object-language. Her- 
bert L. Searles read a paper on Form and Content in Empirical Science in 
which the relations between abstract postulate systems and the empirical con- 
tent which verify them were discussed. ‘The session was concluded by H. F. 
Schott on Individual Responsibility as a Consequence of the Relativity of 
Freedom in which it was held that the power of prediction may extend to 
persons as well as to inanimate systems, but that the individual must consider 
himself unpredictable and hence free, and all others determined. 

The high point of the meetings came with the presidential address by Pro- 
fessor Donald A. Piatt on Philosophy, Pragmatism and Human Bondage. The 
evidences of the forms of bondage in which man finds himself were reviewed, 
and the human resources, scientific and philosophical, personal and social, for 
his deliverance outlined. 

On Wednesday morning, after the business meeting, a final session was 
held on the general theme of Ethics. Catherine Rau spoke on The Ethical 
Theory of Jean-Paul Sartre and summarized the general position of Existen- 
tialism. Barnett Savery closed the session with a paper on The Good—from 
the Absolute to the Relative to the Relative Absolute, in which the good was 
defined as the relative-absolute, and which becomes in application the value- 
system that systematizes and resolves the basic drives that are empirically 
founded. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: Paul Marhenke, president; John 
R. Reid, vice president; and Herbert L. Searles, secretary-treasurer. The next 
annual meeting of the association will be held at Mills College. 

Hikes: 


TULLY CLEON KNOLES LECTURES AT PACIFIC 


The inauguration of the Annual Tully Cleon Knoles Lectures at the College 
of the Pacific will take place in the week of May 10-14. The lectureship has 
been established in honor of President Emeritus Knoles as an appreciation of 
his outstanding leadership and phenomenal achievements at Pacific. The gen- 
eral theme for the present series will be Conflict of Cultures. The individual 
themes will be: 
I. Aspects of World Revolution 
II. The Apotheosis or the Contempt of Man 
III. Contrasting Senses of the Tragic 
IV. Symmetry and Dissymmetry in Science and Art 
V. Aspects of a Universal Religion 


The lectures will be given by the Editor of The Personalist. 


i  ' — a 


Along the Bookshelf 


PHILOSOPHY AS HISTORY 


AN HISTORICAL InTRopucTION TO MopErn PuILosopHy. By Hugh Miller. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1947. Pp. x-615. $5.00. 


Professor Miller has set for himself the very important and equally difficult 
task of interpreting the history of philosophy in the interest of the solution of 
contemporary practical problems. He does not argue that the past holds the 
key to the solution of present issues, but rather that an understanding of the 
development of thought is a necessary condition to any understanding of the 
culture or adequate appraisal of the momentous difficulties which are now 
upon it, He rebels against the recent description of philosophy as logical an- 
alysis, insisting that its task is nothing less than “to discern and to promulgate” 
the “moral foundation on which must be erected the commonwealth of man.” 
(vii) Accordingly, the present volume is intended as a contribution to the 
cultivation of wisdom through a more discriminating understanding of the 
antecedents of contemporary thought. 

In its broadest outlines the development of western culture is described by 
Professor Miller in terms of a long conflict between the postulates of natural 
necessity and freedom. The principle of necessity has dominated the develop- 
ment of scientific theory, while that of freedom has governed political and 
social trends, producing a basic contradiction that has already effected a seri- 
ous social neurosis and threatens ill for the future. The recent revolutions in 
logic and science have established, insists Miller, the falsity of necessity and 
the truth of freedom and it is to trace the long and tortuous path of intellec- 
tual progress that was the gradual achievement of this truth, rich in its prac- 
tical as well as theoretical implications, that constitutes the proper field for 
interpretive historical study. 

Three dominating interests constitute the minor skeletal structure of Pro- 
fessor Miller’s argument: the relation of science to government, of religion 
and morals to science, and of reason to experience. The study as thus deter- 
mined presents a complex set of basic problems in terms of which the histori- 
cal data are examined and interpreted: the relation of social theory to social 
practice; the relation of logic to fact, of physical theory to mathematics; the 
relation of the individual to society, the particular to the universal, absolutism 
versus pluralism, totalitarianism versus individualism; intellectualism versus 
voluntarism, liberalism versus irrationalism; the nature of justice, of truth, of 
goodness, of causality, of empirical hypothesis, the conflict of nominalism 
with realism, of positivism with metaphysics, of materialism with idealism, of 
determinism with indeterminism. In general most of these issues are ultimate- 
ly reduced by the author to the controversy of rationalism and empiricism, a 
controversy which he undertakes to settle through an analysis of the relation 
of logic and mathematics to experience as represented in the method of recent 
science. The entire study is thus generously conceived and while pursued 
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with respect for detail is directed toward a more adequate understanding of 
the general trends which have issued in the problems of the present. 

Professor Miller has done admirable work in integrating the basic histori- 
cal philosophic ideas with the social, political, and cultural contexts out of 
which they have arisen and in and with which they have maintained recipro- 
cal causal connections. Although he has presented a minimum of general his- 
torical data, the intimate relationships of thought to practice have been so 
ingeniously maintained throughout the work that the reader is made aware, 
as perhaps by no other book, of the concrete foundations and implications of 
abstract philosophical concepts. If the volume had no other merit than this it 
would deserve serious reading by all students of philosophy. 

The reader is impressed by the implication throughout of a metaphysic 
which has strong suggestions of idealism and theism but which is not made 
explicit. Professor Miller has much to say indicative of belief in a moral struc- 
ture of the universe the discovery of which appears to be the primary respon- 
sibility of philosophy. The insights and arguments of the present volume 
would perhaps be more effective if the underlying metaphysics that apparent- 
ly supplies the interpretive principles employed had been made more explicit. 

While recognizing the general profundity of Professor Miller’s insights as 
well as the acumen of his analyses, it is yet difficult to share his enthusiasm on 
several basic items. Granted, for instance, the presence in modern culture of 
the contradiction of freedom and necessity as defined, and accepting also that 
this paradox has important practical implications, it is still questionable 
whether this formula can serve as an adequate single basis for the analysis of 
the current cultural crisis. Moreover, that science has as thoroughly commit- 
ted itself against the postulate of necessity as Professor Miller indicates is at 
least a problem for discussion. The rather sanguine claim, as another instance, 
that the “long controversy which is the history of philosophy comes now to 
an end” (554) in the author’s solution of the problem of the relation of logic 
to particular fact, a solution that announces that “true rationalism is empiri- 
cism,” comes as a rather surprising and somewhat disconcerting announce- 
ment. It is disconcerting in its bluntness even though much light is thrown on 
the question of individuality and freedom. 

An Historical Introduction to Modern Philosophy will perhaps best be 
employed for text purposes with students who have some prior knowledge of 
the history of philosophy. In addition to its unquestioned value for the purpose 
indicated by the title, it should prove to be of considerable worth in focusing 
seminar discussions on any of a large number of basic problems extending 
over the entire area of academic philosophy. It is broad in its comprehension, 
highly suggestive, provocative, and inventive. As a defense of metaphysics, it 
stands as one of the strongest replies to the current analytical and positivistic 
interpretations of philosophy. As a definition of the function of philosophy in 
terms of the cultivation of wisdom, it is the best argument to date in favor of 
the practical responsibilities of the profession. Despite its rather humble title 
as an Introduction, it is a timely work that should have enduring worth as a 
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major contribution to the literature of both the history of philosophy and tt 
philosophy of culture. y orp phy and the 


STERLING M. McMurrin 


A History or WEsTERN PHILOSOPHY. By Bertrand Russell. Simon & Schuster, 
New York, 1945. Pp. xxiii-895. $5.00. 


Mr. Russell’s History is intended to “exhibit philosophy as an integral part of 
~ social and political life: not as the isolated speculations of remarkable individ- 
uals, but as both an effect and a cause of the character of the various commu- 
nities in which different systems flourished.” (ix) That this is a most praise- 
worthy purpose in the interest of improved historical scholarship no one will 
deny. The philosophical thought of the past has all too frequently been 
studied in terms of ideas and systems abstracted from their cultural contexts, 
and the fault lies primarily with the authors of historical literature. Serious 
efforts have been made to relate philosophy to biography, a task of consider- 
able importance especially in the instance of system builders, but far too little 
attention has been given to the problem which Russell has attempted. 

The relating of philosophy to its social and political causes and effects is 
as difficult as it is important, and though he has made a genuinely substantial 
contribution in this regard, Mr. Russell has by no means produced a definitive 
work. He has recited a considerable amount of general history concurrently 
with and especially introductory to his materials on philosophy, and most of 
this is unquestionably related in fact to the philosophy. But much of the time 
this relationship is simply assumed or declared rather than shown. The “ex- 
hibiting” of the “integration,” the avowed purpose of the volume, is often 
not accomplished. It is too much like reading a history of philosophy with an 
occasional dipping into a history of culture on the side. 

This is not to say, however, that the book is without considerable merit in 
this connection. One does get the history and philosophy in the same volume 
and occasionally there are decided high points, as in the relation of Plotinus, 
who is treated with much sympathy by Russell, to the religion and society of 
the decadent Empire. Medieval thought is on the whole rather well related to 
its context, while modern thought is poorly integrated. It may be said that in 
general the integration of political philosophy with the social process is good. 
The treatment of English social institutions deserves mention in this connec- 
tion. Moreover, as a technique for achieving his primary end, Russell has 
weighed his philosophers rather carefully, assigning space to them in terms of 
their historical importance as expressions of or producers of the culture rather 
than on the basis of their competence as thinkers or the brilliance of their sys- 
tems. In keeping with this policy, some names appear as chapter headings 
which receive little if any attention in conventional histories, notably Machia- 
velli, Erasmus, More, Rousseau, and Byron. Marx receives a chapter, which 
he well deserves, and with it a rather severe beating for being a Marxist. 

Quite apart from his major design of relating philosophy to its cultural 
context, Mr. Russell has not produced a history that is typical, and certainly 
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not one that represents, except possibly in a few specialized problems, com- 
prehensive and definitive scholarship. There are serious gaps in the subject 
matter and frequently subjects are given only a partial and, it seems, half- 
hearted treatment. In fact, this is not at all a history of philosophy in the or- 
dinary expository sense; it is a collection of connected interpretive essays 
commenting on the philosophy of the past in terms of the purpose already 
indicated and of the author’s own special interests. As someone has already 
observed, the volume might well have been entitled “Mr. Russell on His 
Predecessors.” It is the musings of a logical analyst, naturalist, philosopher of 
science, and impassioned lover of freedom as he observes the great and near 
great in the past of his culture. The author himself is on every page. This is 
the main source of weakness of the book as a history of philosophy, but is 
also the occasion of its great value as a philosophic work. Mr. Russell’s opin- 
ions on philosophic problems are always worth the attention of any serious 
student of the subject. His comments here on his predecessors and their prob- 
lems are instructive, illuminating, frequently entertaining, and sometimes 
downright fascinating. More than that, insofar as Russell represents the lead- 
ership of the peculiarly contemporary school of logical analysis, we have here 
the spectacle of twentieth-century philosophy critically reviewing its origins. 
It is in this respect that the book has its greatest worth. 

Of special value are frequent logical, syntactical, and semantical analyses, 
the critique of Aristotle, the critical exposition of the realistic-nominalistic 
controversy, the references to modern science and the history of science, and 
the analyses of mathematical philosophy. The chapters on Leibnitz and logical 
analysis, where much is expected, are disappointing in their brevity. 

A History of Western Philosophy may be described as one of Russell’s 
semi-popular works. As such it comes fully outfitted with the standard Rus- 
sellian equipment for books of this model. There is the same inimitable prose, 
unembellished, direct, concise, and dogmatic; the usual humor and occasional 
looseness of criticism that is intended more to entertain or arouse than to in- 
struct; the frequent assertions of personal likes and dislikes; the strong over- 
tones of emotive language; the relevant and irrelevant marginalia; scattered 
bits of verse; and the charming sermonettes interspersed throughout that give 
the reader personal and unpaid-for advice on everything from practical jus- 
tice to how to read and not read the history of philosophy. By one means or 
another the author makes his characteristic but not too optimistic pleas for 
freedom, justice, peace, and private property. All of these things help to make 
the book what it is—pleasant and worth-while reading by one whose literary 
output (two major works since the one currently being reviewed) will never 
cease to be a marvel to students of philosophy. 

S. M. Mc. 


PHILOSOPHY AS CULTURE 


Tue Dieniry or Man. By Herschel Baker. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1947. Pp. xii-365. $5.00. 
Any modern scholar might well be proud to have been the author of this vol- 
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ume which is worthy to stand alongside Rhode’s Psyche, William Chase 
Greene’s Moira, or Werner Jaeger’s Paideia. It is of special interest to per- 
sonalists because it traces in a very scholarly and dispassionate way the course 
of humanism from the beginnings of Greek philosophy through the Renais- 
sance. Indeed the subtitle of the work is “the persistence of an idea.” What 
gives this study an unusual importance for all students of the history of ideas 
is the light it throws upon the whole progress of Western society as it has di- 
gressed from its Oriental beginnings, and in so doing has helped to create the 
differences between democracy and totalitarianism which provide the critical 
problems of the hour. 

The break from Oriental passivity, apotheosis of changelessness and Abso- 
lutism, was first made by Thales when he raised the question of the relation 
between permanence and change which became “the two great themes of 
Greek philosophy.” Heraclitus, placing permanence in a law, or continuity, 
of change, was really laying the foundations for the new concepts that have 
come to rule in western culture only in our own time, for the new scientific 
doctrine of “dissymmetry” and atomic activity as the basis of reality, and the 
philosophic core of personalism and humanism rest upon the Heraclitan basis. 

The essential difference between humanism and absolutism is to be dis- 
covered in their contrasting concepts of the place and importance of man. 
The attitude of absolutism is always one of contempt for man, whether it be 
in politics or in theology, and from it stems totalitarianism in political or ec- 
clesiastical government. There is a relation between fundamentalism in the- 
ology and regimentation in the state. This is apparent in those communions 
that are, or aspire to be, national establishments. This relationship at present 
so apparent will be hotly denied, but impartially viewed seem incontestable. 
It is significant that the half-Oriental Augustine, steeped in Manicheeism and 
neo-Platonism, and impressed with the infamy of man should give rise to a 
theology which asserted his total depravity, and in denial of free will, estab- 
lished the hierarchy of the early church. The personalism of Aquinas, by a 
reinterpretation of Aristotle, delivered men from the absolutism of Plato, 
neo-Platonism, and Augustinianism. This delivery prepared the way for the 
greater freedom of thought which characterized the Renaissance, but came 
too late to change the Absolutist form of church organization. The return of 
the Reformers to Augustine, while attempting freedom of organization, was 
a theological step backward. It had, and still does have, repercussions in con- 
temporary life making real lovers of freedom and democracy intellectual 
bedfellows of nationalisms and dictatorships, even to quiescence with the 
regimentations of Communism, Nazism, and Fascism. The speeches of Nie- 
miller, Brunner, and Barth, as reported from the recent Amsterdam Confer- 
ence of Protestant Churches, provide a ready illustration. The latter is re- 
ported to have denied the moral responsibility of the church for the ills of 
society, and to have justified passivity in the face of such wickedness as that 
of the recent concentration camps by stating: “We are not the ones to turn 
this evil world into a good one.” 

The hour is already late. Is it not time for Christendom to face about and 
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to ask itself seriously, why in so many respects and in so many places, its 
teachings and practices are a denial of the spirit and teachings of its Founder? 
The sad fact is that in many cases the perversions of Christianity have be- 
come dearer and more important to their devotees than Christianity itself. 

Students of our times cannot afford to miss this book. But “Shades of the 
sons of Harvard!” In this same erudite work, the most common of Greek 
terms in philosophy, ataraxia, is spelled ataxaria throughout. See page 89 and 
following. 


Ria: 


Tue MiIstnTERPRETATION OF Man. By Paul Roubiczek. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1947. Pp. xii-306. $2.75. 


One of the main intellectual products of the tragedy and chaos that have re- 
cently plagued Western society has been an intensive effort at a re-examina- 
tion of the concept of man upon which as a foundation that society and its 
culture have been in part erected. The critics, fired as a rule by an impas- 
sioned reforming zeal, never fail to find something basically wrong in that 
concept, and since it is one with the liberal idealism that terminated the pre- 
war era, to vent their wrath upon liberalism and call for some sort of irration- 
alism or supernaturalism. The present volume is no exception. 

Roubiczek heaps the blame for twentieth-century ills upon the head of 
the nineteenth, which he describes, perhaps not without justification, as an 
experiment in “the attempt of European man to renounce Christ and to live 
without God.” (2) That the experiment has failed is the burden of the book, 
which undertakes an examination of several major conceptions of man that 
have, in spite of certain of their values, contributed to man’s undoing. In- 
cluded in the examination, which devotes considerable attention to biographi- 
cal data and interpretation, are Kant, Goethe, Napoleon, Nietzsche, Hegel, 
Marx, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky. Of these only Dostoevsky gives positive 
promise. The others represent “dangerous trends of thought . . . the intel- 
lectual flight from reality, the romantic glorification of the nation, the sense- 
less hero worship which had as its goal the impossible phantom of the super- 
man, blind belief in progress, materialism, and a distorted socialism,” (284) 
trends which led inevitably to the catastrophe of the present. 

Recovery demands, insists the author, more than a simple dependence on 
morality and faith in value absolutes. Recovery with freedom and a sound 
foundation depends on nothing less than religion, religion as a “revelation of 
a supernatural reality.” Not any religion will suffice, for it is not simply the 
loss of religion that produced the present impasse, but more particularly the 
“renunciation of Christ and of the Christian conception of God.” (289) Here 
lies the importance of Dostoevsky who, watching the nineteenth century 
from the outside, was saved by his Christian faith, and being saved can lead 
us all to the needed restatement of the creed. 

This volume is not without its value, for none can deny the necessity of a 
critical examination of whatever concepts and assumptions constitute the 
foundation of our culture. Something is radically wrong and needs correc- 
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tion. But like most of the works which have attempted this task, the present 
book is strong in negative analysis, weak on construction, and an advocate of 
a tacit irrationalism. The errors of the past are for the most part well deline- 
ated, but nothing genuinely convincing is offered in their place—religion, to 
be sure, that will reinstate freedom and value absolutes, but it is the highly 
suspect supernaturalism of Christian orthodoxy that the author finds impos- 
sible to define and in search of which, therefore, the reader must hunt in the 
novels of Dostoevsky. 


S. M. Mc. 


AverRAGE Man AGAINST Stentor Man. By Osias L. Schwartz. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1947. Pp. 124. $2.75. 


The author’s thesis in this propaganda book is that superior men are respon- 
sible for the cultural values possessed by mankind, whereas average men are 
“pseudo-intellectuals” who 


seize upon a fragment of solid truth furnished by quiet, modest think- 
ers, and convert it into a voluminous mind-choking, ear-deafening 
mass of verbal gas.” (13) 


He thinks that psychoanalytic conceptions are “mere caricatures of the truth.” 
(122) He calls the psychoanalysts capitalist psychologists. He says that a 
capitalist sympathizes with the victims of fate in plays and novels, but he is 
“callous to the hard lot of his own inarticulate victims.” (66) 

Mr. Schwartz is often bitter and scathing in his attacks upon those with 
whom he does not agree. He is far to the left in his political and economic 
philosophy, and he is too intolerant to appreciate the values of an impartial 
critical and liberal philosophy. 

D. S. Roprnson 


Tue Meantne or Existence. By Charles Duell Kean. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1947. Pp. xiv-222. $3.00. 


Nearly every page of this book proves its author to be an exceptionally well- 
informed and a truly wise man. The style is excellent, and Dr. Kean’s diag- 
nosis of the disease of modern society is penetrating and often profound. 
Nevertheless, the book is in many respects baffling and difficult to appraise 
justly. For it is a curious mixture of keen original insights with the categories 
and the dialectical method of Séren Kierkegaard. Although Dr. Kean says 
that “Kierkegaard had his blind spots” and “needs completion,” especially on 
the social side of his teachings, he admits that he belongs “in the historic tra- 
dition which stems from Kierkegaard.” (xiv) On the flyleaf of the jacket 
the publishers quote Professor Walter M. Horton’s statement: “Te is the first 
native American philosophy squarely based on Kierkegaard’s existentialism.” 
It should be emphasized that this is not the atheistic existentialism of Jean 
Paul Sartre, but the religious philosophy of the Danish thinker that the author 
has rather completely Americanized. 
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Dr. Kean divides his book into three parts. Part I clearly states in two 
chapters “the need of the modern world.” 

Part II contains five chapters dealing with the meaning of human experi- 
ence. Here he sets history and civilization in sharp opposition to intellectual 
activity and culture, under which he includes science, art, and philosophy, es- 
pecially ethics. Then he analyzes the problem of existence. It is important to 
note that he treats existence as a third level, higher and more real than the 
other two levels, although he thinks the three levels interpenetrate. He argues 
that religion and only religion can solve the crisis that has arisen from the 
conflicts generated by civilization and culture in their opposition to each 
other. At the level of existence this crisis is reflected in man’s awareness of 
tragedy, and in his restless anxiety. Chapter VII, entitled “Religion and Ex- 
istence,” is a remarkably clear examination and critique of contemporary phi- 
losophies of religion and of secular substitutes for religion. The author re- 
furbishes the concepts of demonology and idolatry to castigate the errors in 
various sects and current interpretations of Christianity. From the philosophi- 
cal point of view Part II is the heart of Dr. Kean’s book. 

No doubt he himself considers Part III to be the more important, since it 
outlines “the christian basis for reconstruction” in five significant chapters. 
He reaches this noteworthy conclusion: 


The prevailing religion of the modern world is not Christianity. The 
religion of the postwar period has yet to be determined, but that of 

" the past century has been largely a syncretism of economic interpre- 
tations, filtered Biblical traditions, the legacy of medieval.and Refor- 
mation ecclesiastical institutions and mild equivocal ethic. . . . Chris- 
tianity can make little if any contribution at all to the process of 
reconstruction if it is equated with the historical fortunes of any re- 
ligious institution, either one of ancient tradition or one developed 
especially for the needs of the day. (213) 


And further on he adds: 


The Christian Religion is a faith that transcends all patterns because 
it is concerned primarily with the clarification of Existence. ... The 
world waits for a faith in the terms of which it can tackle the recon- 
struction problems arising from an era of confusion, war and eco- 
nomic suffering, in which the meaning and purpose of life have been 
beclouded, if not destroyed for millions. Yet such a faith is available 
when realistically appreciated for what it is—Religion, in the Gospel 
of the Cross and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. (220) 


He admits that this is a myth, but we will not undertake explaining the mean- 
ing he gives to the term “myth.” 

The reviewer does not share the confidence of the author in the philoso- 
phy of Kierkegaard as the major solvent of our current problems. Dr. Kean 
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admits that the discovery of nuclear energy and the rapid advances made in 
technology have created a new era for mankind. (See pp. xii and 210.) How, 
then, can he believe that the cogitations of the Danish philosopher, who lived 
from 1813-1855, and who was undoubtedly an abnormal and neurotic indi- 
vidual, can possibly be adequate instrumentalities with which to construct a 
satisfactory philosophy of life for people of the atomic age? In all probability 
the present wave of enthusiasm for the too pessimistic pronouncements of 
Kierkegaard will quickly subside as modern men proceed to exploit for the 
common good of the human race the incalculable benefits of recent scientific 
discoveries and technological inventions. Writers like Dr. Kean and Kierke- 
gaard take themselves entirely too seriously. Civilization and culture have 
cumbered the earth for many, many moons, and we venture to hope that in- 
telligent human beings will eventually recover their sanity sufficiently to 
solve the reconstruction problem of our day. 
D.S.R. 


Tue THEory or Human Curture. By James Feibleman. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, New York, 1946. Pp. xiv-361. $5.00. 


Mr. Feibleman thinks that culture is “the organization of value in human so- 
ciety,” and he conceives 


value as well as universals to be independent of minds and of all 
other actual things, although both the minds and the other actual 
things derive their substance from participation in the values and 
their structure from participation in the universals. (xii) 


He suggests that the descriptive-empirical method of the sociologists needs to 
be supplemented “by employing ontology as an instrument of analysis and 
discovery.” (xiii) 

Part I discusses “The Elements of Culture.” The seven chapter headings 
are: The Human Individual, The Theory of Common Sense, The Theory of 
Ethos, The Organization of Culture, The New Ethnology, Types of Culture, 
and The Movement of Cultures. Part II applies the concepts developed in 
Part I with studies in early and in advanced culture. The author uses the Bor- 
gia Culture as an example of an early culture, and the English Culture to ex- 
emplify advanced culture. Part III is entitled “The Treatment of Culture,” 
with chapters on the individual and the social advancement of culture, and a 
concluding chapter on the conception of a science of culture. The book has 
an index. 

Here is a fair sample of Mr. Feibleman’s reasoning. Human action follows 


belief 


when we include in the category of belief all biological acceptance: 
Everything that is “believed” by the organism from consciously held 
opinion to propositions which are incorporated in the physiological 
organism and revealed in behavioristic responses. (334) 
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The acceptance of beliefs precedes actions. “We must have our beliefs before 
we can act at all.” From these assertions the author makes a broad jump to 
the conclusion that social events fall into two distinct periods. “The first con- 
sists in the establishment of theories; the second in the application of prac- 
tices.” (335) Then he gives in a brief paragraph a few examples of these two 
periods. Now, since logic corresponds with history, violence in history cor- 
responds with the choosing of beliefs (postulate-sets), and calmness and sta- 
bility in history correspond with the working out of deductions into actions. 

Using this kind of reasoning any thinker can prove any theory he may 
happen to adopt, since it is merely a matter of selecting those propositions 
from which he can deduce his theory. Kant showed the futility of such a 


speculative use of reason in his famous Dialectic. 
DS. 


Tue Human Race. By Emil Froeschels. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1947. Pp. 197. $3.00. 

The author of this little book is a native of Vienna, who has been in this coun- 
try a number of years. In the foreword he says that he lectured in Vienna for 
a period of fifteen years on the topic “Medicine and Philosophy.” He refers 
to two others of his writings: Psychological Elements in Speech, 1932, and 
“Testing the Hearing of the New Born” published in the Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, which he calls a recent study, and of which Mr. H. Beebe 
was joint author. Dr. Froeschels is primarily a physician with an interest in 
philosophy. 

Dr. Froeschels’ method is to quote various writers, and make comments 
on the contents of the quotations. He has a curious theory of truth in which 
he reaches these two conclusions: “Truth . . . exists not only in our mind, but 
also, as shown above, somehow within the sphere of emotions,” (163) and 
this one that is italicized: “True is everything that is thought of and believed 
as being stable and represented in reality.” (168) But to understand these two 
conclusions we need to put this one with them: “‘True’ and also its opposite 
‘false’ constitute a foundation of an emotional character underlying any kind 
of utterance.” (161) This also is italicized. 

The reviewer suggests that any author who accepts these three conclu- 
sions about truth, and true and false, can readily assert any proposition he 
happens to believe and claim truth for it. How strange, then, that Dr. Froe- 
schels should finally adopt as true this metaphysics! 


The human being finds himself suspended between two realms which 
are so contradictory to each other that he can never be satisfied with 
the knowledge he has or which he can acquire about either of them 
(188) 


However, his final conclusion is less skeptical: 


The very knowledge that the finite is not the end-all and be-all of 


: 
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existence should teach wisdom and bring a clearer realization of the 
real values. (194) D.S.R 


ART AND THE Soctat Orner. By D. W. Gotshalk. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1947. Pp. xv-253. $3.75. 


The author of this work refers to it as an invitation to a philosophical discus- 
sion of fine art which is interested primarily in the problem of the place of 
the arts in a “dynamic social order founded on scientific intelligence and ori- 
ented toward the best social good. .. .” (xi-xii) 

In order to deal with the place of the arts in an “organic” society, the 
book first undertakes to provide a theory of the nature of art and of its im- 
portance for social life in the twentieth century. 

Briefly, fine art is defined as the creation of objects for aesthetic experi- 
ence. Aesthetic experience is defined as “intrinsic perception,” which in turn 
is defined as “simply perception given major scope, depth, and dignity.” (4) 
The author calls his view the “relational theory,” which is said not to empha- 
size one term of the triadic relation of creation-object-apprehension, but to 
treat the three-termed relation as a unitary, integrated process. This process 
is said to be internally related to a larger whole, which is the physical and 
social environment. 

Fine art is held to have two central values for society: (1) it is a spiritual 
asset which provides immediate values, and (2) it is a civilizing force which 
aids in developing the personality of the individual. In addition to these aes- 
thetic values, art also has several extra-aesthetic, peripheral values, such as 
commercial, recreational, therapeutic, educational, historical, religious, me- 
morial, and utilitarian. The author emphasizes that there is no direct relation 
between the excellence of a work of art and its capacity to function in these 
non-aesthetic capacities. 

The fullest possible fruition of fine art is said to reside in a combination of 
great central excellence in the work of art and of great extra-aesthetic useful- 
ness. Such a combination represents the total ideal of art: a spiritual asset, a 
cultural force, and an extra-aesthetic utility. 

Certain conditions in the physical and social environment of the artist are 
requisite in order that the arts may attain their greatest fulfilment. In addi- 
tion, the artist himself must fulfil certain conditions. Specifically, the artist 
must “reach an attitude toward the difficulties confronting his times that is 
truly coherent with himself as an artist.” (226) That is to say, the artist must 
literally appraise the social, moral, and economic values of his time, if his art 
is to be “to the fullest extent a spiritual and cultural and nonaesthetic good” 
as required by the ideal of art. (226) 

On the other side, the social conditions must provide 


a beneficent unity of belief, a great spread of extra-aesthetic occa- 
sions for artistic collaboration, the maximum of freedom to the artist 
compatible with his responsibilities, and a wide and critical alertness 
in society to hold the artist to his responsibilities as well as to secure 
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the diffusion through the society as far as possible of the maximum 
of good that art can bring. (229) 


Author Gotshalk does not believe that such an ideal can likely be realized 
in a community such as the United States of America for he believes that a 
capitalist economy is basically hostile to great art. (236) He thinks, instead, 
that a “general welfare society,” such as we now have represented in Russia, 
can supply the framework within which the ideal of art can be realized. 
Whether it will in fact be realized, however, he does not know: 


How far Russia after World War II will continue from these begin- 
nings toward a fuller realisation of the conditions of great art as we 
have described them . . . remains to be seen. (238) 


The author concludes his study with a program for an international art 
which will express the ideals of one unified culture. He suggests, for example, 
that the representative arts of the French, Chinese, Russian, English, Ameri- 
can, and other specific cultures be cured of what he terms their “provincial- 
ism,” so that they can become an instrument in the realization of the good in 
an “organic” society. 

The reviewer finds this book far too complex, confused, and controversial 
in nature to serve as a text for a course in aesthetics, if the author had any 
such purpose in mind. It is fundamentally naive as regards the philosophy of 
art. For example, the problem of “truth” is, in effect, tossed off as follows: 
“Truth is an amplification of the aesthetic response by addition of a stimula- 
tion to the experient and an intrinsic content to the object.” (11) 

What the author takes to be the subject matter of aesthetics does not at 
all accord with traditional works on this subject. For instance, he defines 
“fine art” as the creation of objects for aesthetic experience. Customarily fine 
art is considered to consist of objects in a perceptual context. 

The author’s political predilections are, of course, his own exclusive con- 
cern. But it might be remarked that his philosophical naiveté seems to be ac- 
companied by a political naiveté, which has a selective interest in reporting 
the conditions under which artists work in Russia, for he says that the arts in 
Russia have not been made into a tool of merely “nationalistic” interests. (237) 

Is Mr. Gotshalk familiar with the direction and control the Politburo ex- 
ercises over the works of composers such as Shostakovich and Prokofieff? 
With the wholesale purges of Russian artists whose art has been judged by 
party members in high standing to reveal “foreign,” “capitalistic” influences? 

This reviewer finds the basic argument of Art and the Social Order ob- 
jectionable. In our opinion, art should be a free expression of the creative im- 
pulses of the individual as an individual. To be sure, this implies a social en- 
vironment and a set of values, but it does not imply one environment, and one 
set of values, imposed upon the individual from without. Art should not wait 
upon an edict from a few central members in a totalitarian regime, no matter 
how generously that regime may be conceived in theory. 

Grorce Watson 
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THomas JEFFERSON AMONG THE ARTS. By Eleanor Davidson Berman. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1947. Pp. xviil-305. $3.75. 


This book brings together and studies the interrelations of various statements 
Thomas Jefferson made about each of the arts, and also his comments on the 
sense of beauty and the sublime, and on the role of the fine arts in the culture 
of a people. Most of these statements and comments are selected from Jeffer- 
son’s letters. They prove that he practiced four of the arts, in addition to let- 
ter writing, namely: architecture, gardening, oratory, and music. Jefferson 
looked upon the arts as performing a functional role rather than as possessing 
intrinsic value, but he thought that everyone is endowed with an innate sense 
of beauty as well as with an innate moral sense. 

There are twelve chapters and twenty interesting figures in Dr. Berman’s 
book. Four chapters deal with Jefferson’s conception of the arts, and with 
his general philosophy of art in which he was especially influenced by Lord 
Kames, Edmund Burke, and Hogarth. There follow chapters on Jefferson’s 
ideas of painting, sculpture, architecture, gardening, rhetoric, music, and lit- 
erary criticism, and a concluding chapter entitled “Looking Backward.” Valu- 
able footnotes are printed at the end of each chapter. The author appends 
Jefferson’s book list prepared for Robert Shipwith’s library, and a bibliog- 
raphy of the books and articles which she consulted in writing the book. 
There is also an excellent index of over twenty pages. 

Dr. Berman and her publishers deserve credit for making this important 
material easily available. No student who is interested in Jefferson, or in aes- 
thetics and the arts, can afford to disregard this significant treatise. ser 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ON Democracy. Edited by Saul Padover. Penguin Books, 
New York. Pp. 185. 
This is the poor man’s pocket Jefferson, and a mighty good buy it is with its 
selections of Jefferson’s sayings about the meaning of democracy, as under- 
stood since its inception in ancient Greece and down to his own times. Most 
of the material is taken from Jefferson’s correspondence and public state- 
ments. It is interesting to note that Jefferson, writing on the Greeks, advances 
the assertion that little edification can be obtained from their writings on the 
subject of government because, although they had just ideas of the value of 
personal liberty, they had none of the structure of government best calcu- 
lated to preserve it. Still more severe is the author of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence when he deals with Rome. With all this, he was ex- 
tremely critical of the institution of slavery in America because as early as 
1817 he was thinking of gradual emancipation of the Negroes and their re- 
patriation to Africa. We find him equally critical of the system of mass im- 
migration to America while his ideas of organized Christianity are too well 
known to require repetition. In short, this is a handy little volume of Jeffer- 
soniana, the main merit of which is that it is so modern and up-to-date more 
than a century and a half after the passing of one of democracy’s greatest 


exponents and leaders. A. Tu. Poyzowes 
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FREEDOM OF THE Press. By William Ernest Hocking. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1947. Pp. ix-242. $3.00. 

This book is the outgrowth of the work and efforts of the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press, established in 1944 by a grant of two hundred thousand 
dollars furnished by Time-Life-Fortune magazines, and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars provided by Encyclopedia Britannica. The main aim of the project was 
to determine to what extent our press is free and responsible, and also to con- 
sider the freedom, functions, and responsibilities of other media such as radio, 
motion pictures, magazines, and books. 

Among the chief weaknesses of the commission was the fact that none of 
its thirteen members came from the newspaper profession, the one that it was 
the commission’s job to investigate. The group has worked under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor of the University of Chicago, 
assisted by Dr. Zechariah Chafee, law professor at Harvard and writer on 
problems dealing with the freedom of the press. 

As for Dr. Hocking, author of the present volume and professor of phi- 
losophy at Harvard, he had the task of collecting his material out of the vari- 
ous reports of the commission and putting them into a readable and interest- 
ing book. Still it must be said in all frankness that neither the commission nor 
Dr. Hocking, in particular, has brought forth any practical proposals or sug- 
gestions as to how to regulate and improve our press. It goes without saying 
that like other human institutions, the American press can stand a lot of im- 
provement, but to make practical suggestions on the subject one would prefer 
to have some observers who are more familiar with the intricacies of this tre- 
mendously vast subject that goes by the name of journalism. Once this is 
taken into account, Dr. Hocking’s rather philosophical approach to the entire 
matter becomes valuable if for no other reason, at least, because it shows what 
a select, and obviously impartial, group of observers think of our press. 

A. 1e.?. 


Can Scrence Save Us? By George A. Lundberg. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1947. Pp. 122. $1.75. 


Professor Lundberg is Walker Ames Professor and Head of the Sociology 
Department at the University of Washington. This valuable little book con- 
sists of materials originally published in Harpers, June, 1943, and December, 
1945; and in The Scientific Monthly, October, 1941, and February, 1944, but 
these writings were assembled in their present form as the Walker Ames Lec- 
tures at the University of Washington in the spring of 1945. 

There are five chapters and a short conclusion. The author’s primary con- 
cern is to emphasize the solidarity and continuity of the social sciences with 
the physical sciences, and to insist that our failure to develop a “unified meth- 
od of attack upon social problems” is the root of all the calamities and disas- 
ters among modern men. The way out of these difficulties is to turn over the 
management of human relations to social scientists. He gives a number of in- 
teresting examples to illustrate what this means. He sums up the tasks of the 
social scientist under three headings: 
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(1) [To develop] reliable knowledge of what alternatives of ac- 
on exist under given conditions and the probable consequences of 
each. 

(2) To gauge reliably what the masses of men want under given 
circumstances. 

( 3) Develop the administrative or engineering techniques of satis- 
fying most efficiently and economically these wants, regardless of 
what they may be at any given time, regardless of how they may 
change from time to time, and regardless of the scientists’ own pref- 
erences. (50) 


Professor Lundberg classifies and disposes of the opponents of his solu- 
tion. (81-103) He concludes: 


When we give our undivided faith to science, we shall possess a faith 
more worthy of allegiance than many we vainly have followed in 
the past, and we also shall accelerate the translation of our faith into 
actuality. (115) 


The weakness in Professor Lundberg’s solution of the problems modern 
men face is that it would require the liquidation of all modes of thought which 
conflict with or even hinder the scientific mode of thought. He admits that it 
might mean the abandonment of democracy, but adds: 


Political systems have changed, and they will change. Science has 
survived them all as an instrument which man may use under any 
organization for whatever end he seeks. (46) 


A thinker who advocates a radical, single-track solution of intricate and com- 
plicated social problems is quite likely to charge the conservative forces in 
the social order with responsibility for preventing his proposed solution from 
becoming genuinely effective. Nevertheless, the complete liquidation of these 
forces would probably also destroy the science which Professor Lundberg 
vigorously and justifiably defends. Valuable as science is, as one of the many 
ingredients of our culture, it is doubtful whether it can ever attain the posi- 
tion of dominance in human affairs which this author thinks it should have. 
Anyway, what right has he to assume that a society managed by social sci- 
entists would be the best of all possible worlds? Indeed, could it not become 
as bad or even worse than the Utopia which Plato constructed in which phi- 
losophers took turns at serving as king? 
D.S.R. 

Eruics For Topay. By Harold H. Titus. 2nd ed. American Book Company, 

New York, 1947. Pp. xii-569. $4.00. 


This reviewer had the pleasure of using Ethics For Today as a textbook in 
courses in Ethics when it was first published in 1936. It now appears in a sec- 
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ond edition in a new format and with about one hundred additional pages. 
Most of the features which recommended it to students and teachers have 
been preserved in the new edition and, in some cases, supplemented. Three 
new chapters have been added and the six parts of the first edition have been 
reduced to four. 

The genetic viewpoint is introduced in a section on the historical and sci- 
entific background of morality. In a section on systematic ethics the great 
historical systems are discussed. Ethical problems of a more practical nature 
are combined in a section on problems of personal and social morality, and in 
a final section certain implications of moral philosophy are treated. These in- 
clude questions regarding the future of morality, the relation between moral- 
ity and religion, and some metaphysical questions relating to the nature of 
the kind of a universe which sustains morality. The book concludes with a 
survey of the ethical ideals embodied in some of the great world religions. 

The chapters are supplied with adequate “questions and projects,” and a 
set of “suggested readings” and “general references.” 

HEeErBERT L. SEARLES 


Eruics. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1947. Pp. 
Xiv-385. $3.50. 

Ethics, in the words of the author, is “an outline of moral philosophy,” and 

evidently is designed as a textbook and has grown out of classroom experi- 

ence in teaching that subject. 

The book is divided into five parts. In the introduction a discussion of the 
general nature of morality and the problem of value and personality are in- 
troduced. The next part surveys the main types of ethical theory. Traditional 
theories such as legalism and theological ethics are briefly mentioned. Formal- 
istic theories are contrasted with teleological theories. Subdivisions of teleo- 
logical views such as hedonism, perfectionism, evolutionary ethics, and the 
ethics of self-realization are treated in appropriate chapters. Part Three is con- 
cerned with problems of personal ethics, and Part Four with social ethical 
problems such as family, school, vocation, economics, government, and inter- 
national relations. A concluding section includes a discussion of ultimate 
problems of moral philosophy including the question of freedom, progress, 
and the interrelation of morality and religion. The book contains no reading 
lists or bibliography. 

Hess: 


How Ovr Minps Work. By C. E. M. Joad. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1947. Pp. 116. $2.75. 


This little volume How Our Minds Work is an American edition of an earlier 
work published in England in 1927. In brief, it is an examination of the ma- 
terialistic hypothesis of mind and its alternatives. The controversial condition 
of psychology is noted and is explained by the fact that the part of it which 
deals with scientific facts as such is physiological, and the phenomena called 
mental is of a different order. The physiological or behavioristic account of 
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emotions and will is explored, and defects noted. The alternative to the ma- 
terialistic hypothesis, that is of the existence of mind and consciousness, is sup- 
ported by such evidence as purposiveness, foresight and expectation, the ef- 
fects of past influences, the apprehension of meaning, and the synthesizing 
power of the mind. Faculty psychology is rejected and the conclusion is 
reached that mind is an activity, a dynamic, ever-changing force and that the 
whole mind is present in each of its activities, such as the cognitive, the af- 
fective, and the conative. A brief concluding chapter on the theory of the 
unconscious holds that this theory is chiefly valuable for psychotherapy. 


H.L.S. 


RELIGION, EAST AND WEST 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY. By S. Radhakrishnan. George Allen & Unwin, Lon- 
don, 1947. Pp. 242. $3.50. 
This book is based on lectures given at the Universities of Calcutta and Bena- 
res in the winter of 1942. The chapter headings are: I, The Need for Religion; 
Ii, The Inspiration of Religion and the New World Order; III, Hindu 
Dharma; IV, Women in Hindu Society; and V, War and Non-Violence. 
Professor Radhakrishnan’s judgment of the war is interesting because it 
briefly expresses his social philosophy. “It [the war] is the last act of disinte- 
gration which will precede the eventual birth through a long period of trav- 
ail, of a world community,” and he says that “we have to fight for the new 
order, first in our own souls, then in the world outside.” (19) He holds that 
the practice of religion is the best response one can make “to the meaningful 
pattern we discern in history.” True to his own Hindu religious heritage, he 
concludes the first chapter with this opinion: 


The mystic religion of India which affirms that things spiritual are 
personal, and that we have to reflect them in our lives, which re- 
quires us to withdraw from the world’s concerns to find the real, 
and return to the world of history with renewed energy and certi- 
tude, which is at once spiritual and social, is likely to be the religion 
of the new world, which will draw men to a common center even 
across the national frontiers. (49) 


In Chapter II the author elaborates the advantages which the mystic reli- 
gion of India has over other religions and faiths, including the many sects 
which make up Christianity. He condemns capitalism for its economic /ais- 
sez-faire individualism, and Marx for his elevation of a partial truth to the 
rank of a whole truth. He especially recommends the contemplative life of 
the sages of the Upanishads as the best compensation for practical activity. 
The chapter on Hindu Dharma is especially valuable to western readers who 
want an authoritative brief account of the basic principle of Hindu social eth- 
ics. He upholds the caste system but denies that “untouchable” is implicit in it. 
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Places of worship, public wells, and public utilities such as crema- 
tion grounds and bathing ghats, hotels, and educational institutions 
should be open to all. (134) 


The chapter on Women in Hindu Society is highly informative. Some of 
its subtitles are: Women in Ancient India, Love in Human Life, Physical 
Basis, Racial Factor, The Hindu Ceremony, Forms of Marriage, Early Mar- 
riages, The Status of Widows, Divorce, and Birth Control. This chapter is 
excellent, but the author reaches the kind of a conclusion one faithful to 
Hindu customs would be expected to express: 


Married life is not essential to salvation. In the moral growth of the 
human being, a stage arises when we overcome sex desire, develop 
chastity of mind and body, and identify ourselves with the well-be- 
ing of the whole universe. (198) 


The concluding lecture discusses the glorification of war and defends 
Gandhi’s principle of non-violence. We can all agree with him when he 
writes: “The state itself is not the final end. There is a wider community to 
which our deepest loyalty is due.” (227) Professor Radhakrishnan’s conclud- 
ing statement about Gandhi is especially interesting. 


One of these days he will throw away his life to give his people life. 
The world will look back to him some day, and salute him as one 
born out of his time, one who had seen the light in a dark and sav- 
age world. (238) 


The assassination of Gandhi falsified the first statement, but it brought the 
day when men can look back to the unique modern Hindu sage as one who 
saw the light in a dark and savage world. 

D: 5: RB. 


ON THE RESOLUTION OF SCIENCE AND Faitu. By Wendell Thomas. Island Press, 
New York, 1947. Pp. xii-300. $3.50. 


This book is primarily propaganda for Vedanta monistic philosophy. The 
author’s aim is to show that Western philosophy is essentially and incurably 
dualistic. He demands that contemporary thinkers “go back beyond Aristotle, 
Plato, and Democritus, back beyond Anaximenes with his original dualism be- 
tween soul and the world—to the monism of Anaximander.” (174) Professor 
Thomas thinks that the monism of the Vedanta is far superior to any philo- 
sophical system that has arisen in Western culture. Although the reviewer 
cannot subscribe to such an interpretation of the history of philosophy, nei- 
ther does he consider it worth while to prepare a refutation of so biased a 
conclusion. Such an erroneous interpretation of the classic systems of philoso- 
phy is self-refuting. 
Do: RR. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI. By Parambansa Yogananda. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1946. Pp. xvi-498. $3.50. 


This is a difficult book to review without seeming unfair to much that is valid 
in the Indian approach to life. The author is undoubtedly well versed in the 
religious science of India, and many of the Hindu insights he puts into very 
readable form for Occidentals. Yet he also places certain stumbling blocks in 
the way of a wider appreciation on the part of Occidentals for things Ori- 
ental by an overstressing of spectacular occurrences which, on the surface, 
highly improbable by present Western standards of knowing, are neither 
capable of adequate proof nor disproof. That they stimulate belief in the 
minds of the faithful is quite probable; that such episodes create an attitude 
of disbelief in the mind of the honest seeker who travels “by the lower road 
of philosophy” is equally probable. But perhaps a reviewer should not cavil 
at such phenomena as levitating saints, materializing and dematerializing hu-_ 
man bodies and palaces, and other “miracles.” There is no denying Yoga- 
narida has made them very interesting reading. 

The chief value of the volume, however, lies in its autobiographical pres- 
entation of many of the attitudes, feelings, insights, and yogic disciplines that 
have made India, from earliest known times to the present, a center of some 
of the greatest spirits or personalities this world has produced. The Europe- 
anized West, with its tendencies to concentration upon sheer manipulation of 
the external environment and the rejection of all metaphysics for a truncated 
metaphysics of “Scientism,” can learn much from a more serious study of the 
psychology and philosophy of India. Such exploration should not be left to 
those at the “fringe,” who through disillusionment with their previous reli- 
gious beliefs turn to the Orient for final answers. What is called for is an in- 
creasing number of disinterested philosophers and scientists who initially turn 
to the subject with scientific detachment. Many of our significant scientific 
methods came to the West by way of the Greeks and the Arabs. If, in the 
search for a more profound psychology and a more adequate frame of refer- 
ence, we seem to return to the source, it is not because we expect anything 
like final answers from the past but because we recognize the tentative nature 
of all scientific and philosophical methods and appreciate the peril of too 


easily ignoring any chapter in the past history of the race. 
Fioyp H. Ross 


RELIGION IN THE TWENTIETH Century. Edited by Virgilius Ferm. Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York, 1948. Pp. xx-470. $5.00. 


This volume is a representative survey of the religious world today, a survey 
in which a sampling of the world’s households of faith are asked to speak for 
themselves. The result is a rather uneven collection of essays in which histori- 
cal sketch, analysis, and informative exposition appear in varying proportions. 
Without affecting the temerity to pronounce on the accuracy of all the re- 
spective presentations, it may be said that information and analysis range from 

oor to excellent. The representation of Protestantism under “Conservative” 
and “Liberal” is scarcely adequate. The “Liberal” exposition fails to do justice 
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to the repentant and vigorous realism of current dynamic liberalism. And 
even with all due allowance for the elasticity of “Conservative” Christianity, 
there is still a lot of uncovered territory for which Wesleyanism might well 
be the most adequate representative. ate 

Behind the project lay a conviction that in a shrinking world which must 
soon become one world or else, the time is ripe for a prophetic restatement of 
religious principles, a restatement which may serve at once to rejuvenate the 
inner life of the various communions and, more crucially, to reveal the areas 
of community of essential conviction and aspiration now concealed by the 
babel of traditional verbiage. Such a revelation of essential community might 
serve both to inspire and to undergird some such world ethos as would make 
possible the healing of the nations. The editor looks toward an increasingly 
general recognition of a common body of religious truth which will encour- 
age each viewpoint to claim only a greater degree of revelation than the oth- 
ers are granted to possess—this instead of the truth-falsehood type of judgment. 

In these essays the contrasts are evident: rational-mystical, authoritarian- 
free, impersonal-personal, etc., etc. The common ground is, to say the least, 
not emphasized. No attempt is made to refer the varieties of affirmation toa 
common vernacular, or to analyze the underlying dynamics of the religious 
experiences witnessed. A concluding chapter to this end, by the editor, would 
greatly enhance the value of the whole, even though space would be limited 
for what is required. And the question will occur to many as to whether one 
or more whole “religions” might not be a profitable sacrifice to that end. 

With all these limitations, Religion in the Twentieth Century will not 
prove unrewarding. The contributors are of high caliber, they give not only 
facts but something of the flavor of their faiths, and the appended references 
point the way to as much intensive follow-up as the reader may desire. 

D. H. Ruoapes 


Gop Conrronts Man IN History. By Henry Sloane Coffin. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1947. Pp. 154. $2.50. 


This volume contains the Joseph Cooke Lectures for 1946, together with an 
opening chapter devoted to the itinerary over which the lectures were de- 
livered. The terms of the lectureship require a scholarly defense of Christian- 
ity, and the requirement is well met. The defense is able, and the scholarship 
of the unostentatious kind which has become a living part of the scholar. 

Dr. Coffin finds God in history everywhere; His self-disclosure in Jesus 
Christ is neither the first word nor the last in point of time, but rather central 
to and normative for all time and eternity. Hence the historically strategic 
place of Christianity. Because the Christian faith swings, however erratically, 
around the true polestar of reality, its mission is clear: to bring to humanity 
the desperately needed “unifying force, which can control the factors of his- 
tory, and hold in fellowship the races, nations and millions of mankind.” (28) 
The central effort of this exposition is to set forth this faith clearly and con- 
sideredly “as such a unifying force.” (ibid.) The achievement of world fel- 
lowship is of the essence of the Christian mission; the obstacles to that divine 
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mission lie both without and within the human institution which is the visible 
earnest of that fellowship. Only by an ever-quickened faith can the Church 
see the living God still doing mighty acts in history, and help the nations so to 
see Him. And a part of the quickening of vision must be an increased sensi- 
tiveness to the witness of spiritual heritages long considered simply alien and 
(therefore? ) near-Satanic. 

Spiritual truth is visible only to those who know themselves within it, and 
who therefore look upon it with a truly “existential” concern. Not that truth 
is to be seen everywhere in equal purity, or that any starting point is good 
enough; the perspective must be from within the true center, and its sym- 
pathies then can and must embrace the whole circumference of man’s con- 
frontation with the one true God. Other starting points miss or distort either 
the nearness or the exaltedness of God—or both. Jesus, seen in faith, “defines 
for us what God is like, but He does not confine our thought of God.” (63) 
This gem—unmistakable definition at the center, and unlimited outreach from 
that center—might well govern any theology for the Church Universal. On 
this foundation rest the doctrines of redemption and of consummation, the 
process and the end. 

Here is earnest, discriminating exposition, worthy of the gratitude of the 
faithful and the respect of all. 

D. HER. 


Tue Reticion oF PuttosoPuers. By James H. Dunham. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, for Temple University Publications, Philadelphia, 1947. Pp. 
314. $4.00. 

The failure adequately to assay and criticize the religious factors in philoso- 
phy are not uncommon errors of historical study. This is due on the one hand 
to the prevailing tendency of historical works in the field of religion proper 
to neglect the subtler and more basic philosophical issues that inevitably have 
an important bearing on religion, in favor of the more obvious, though more 
superficial, problems of theology. And on the other hand it results from the 
nineteenth-century orientation of interpretive scholarship in the history of 
philosophy which has failed to recognize the general religious cast of the ma- 
jority of the major philosophic efforts up to the recent past. The work of 
Professor Dunham deserves recognition and praise as a significant contribu- 
tion toward the correction of this error. In an engaging literary style, with an 
appreciation for the positive aspects of the subject, and with a thoroughness 
that is unfortunately in our time becoming progressively more uncommon, 
he has examined and discerningly criticized from the perspective of their re- 
ligious interests and arguments, the work of Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Augustine, Leibnitz, Spinoza, Hume, Kant, and Comte. 

Beyond his assumed task of painstaking exposition and a rather guarded 
but highly inventive interpretation, the author has no ax to grind. No grand 
generalizations issue from his researches to undergird a philosophy of cul- 
tural history. Indeed, the temptation for implications has been so thoroughly 
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resisted that the volume is deprived even of the simple luxury of a concluding 
paragraph. The critical comment on Comte is its finis. 

For the purposes of his study Professor Dunham has carefully avoided 
narrowly circumscribing his subject, preferring to leave religion undefined 
“except as the thinker defines it for himself.” That there are both virtues and 
vices in this generosity should be obvious. It permits the philosopher to go 
about his religious business in whatever manner he prefers, with no strings at- 
tached, and enables arguments and concepts that ordinarily pass as secular to 
appear clothed in the garb of religion. In addition to encouraging a more com- 
prehensive and therefore possibly more correct interpretation of the religious 
elements within a philosophical system, as well as of the system itself, this 
broadening of perspective favors the philosophy of religion as a study and 
may induce a greater respect for the intellectual foundations of religion. But 
in the last analysis the meaning of a concept depends very heavily on its own 
definitive limitations, and the failure to establish specific definitions, whatever 
arbitrariness may be thereby avoided, endangers the breakdown of meanings 
entirely. On the whole, however, Professor Dunham has managed this deli- 
cate situation in a commendable manner, well aware of the problems involved. 

The obvious superiority, if one is seriously concerned with the intellectual 
aspects of religion, of the philosophy of religion over theology is insisted by 
Dunham in his refusal to identify the two. 


The theologian accepts the existence of deity as a fixed integer of 
thought, and then proceeds to expound the essential attributes in- 
volved. Philosophy, on the contrary, studies the problem in the light 
of developing experience, slowly, steadily, cumulatively, building its 
judgmental structure until the idea of God is finally reached. (3) 


One is reminded of the crude but instructive metaphor, committed some- 
where in recent literature, of identifying the theologian as a cook and the 
philosopher of religion as a dietician. 

Desiring to confine his study to the “didactic issues at stake, leaving per- 
sonal sentiments to take their place in an organized biography of the philoso- 
pher,” the author has somewhat neglected temperamental and biographical fac- 
tors where these played a decisive role in determining the course of thought. 
More satisfactory is his effort to locate both character and argument in their 
intellectual setting, describing, though sometimes inadequately, the historical 
relations of the basic problems and generative ideas. The failure to attend 
more closely to the social circumstances which set the practical contexts for 
the systems examined is a major defect of the work. Here again is exemplified 
the ideal of permitting the ideas and arguments to have the stage, but these 
cannot be satisfactorily appraised or interpreted in abstraction from their ma- 
terial settings. The examination of the systems themselves is carried forward 
with a precision and thoroughness that constitute the main virtue of the work. 

With the names included for consideration, no serious objection can be 
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raised except perhaps for the conspicuous exclusion of Aquinas and the seem- 
ingly abrupt conclusion with Comte. It is difficult to feel that the work is 
complete without Hegel or at least one of his clan, and a topping off with 
William James would have been a happy ending. The book contains a valu- 
able bibliography and is handsomely published. 


S. M. Mc. 


Tue BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. By Robert M. Grant. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1948. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


The subtitle “A Short History of Interpretation” indicates the nature of this 
book. It is obviously an ambitious task to attempt to concentrate the history 
of interpretation of the Bible up to the present within so brief a compass. Yet 
it is surprising how effectively the author has accomplished his purpose. He 
starts with a chapter on “Jesus and the Old Testament” and goes through the 
various phases of interpretation down to the modern neo-orthodox. Some ex- 
cellent discriminations are made between the method of interpretation em- 
ployed at Alexandria, namely, the allegorical, and that employed at Antioch. 
The latter represents a reaction to the allegorical method of Alexandria. The 
school insisted on the historical reality of the biblical revelation. They were 
not willing to lose the historical reality in a world of symbols and shadows. 

In the Middle Ages a transition takes place from the old patristic exegeti- 
cal theology to the divorce between biblical interpretation and theology 
which we find in the works of Thomas Aquinas. The function of Luther and 
the Reformers is to restore exegesis to theology. The rise of rationalism and 
the historical method tends to effect the same separation. In modern times the 
restoration has been established by the rise of neo-orthodoxy. He speaks of 
the “prophet of biblical theology in our times, Karl Barth. No one has done 
more to recover the authority of the Bible for our day. By rigorously con- 
trasting the Word of God to the word of man, by insisting on the chasm be- 
tween the Creator and his creation, Barth has restored the Bible to the place 
of honor in the structure of Christian faith.” And again, “In this rediscovery of 
the God of the Bible, Barth leads Protestant exegesis on to new heights.” (159) 

It is indeed the neo-orthodox bias of the writer which contributes the main 
weakness of the book. Liberalism is shrugged off with a few words, as for ex- 
ample, ““The liberal school had reached its height in Harnack’s Wesen des 
Christentums, and fairly plainly had no further future.” (152) It is by no 
means evident that the neo-orthodox school has the answers. Indeed, some 
would point out that while liberalism has, in the main, been too negative in 
its approach to the Bible, and has failed to develop an adequate theology, it 
still offers the most reasonable basis for a study of the Bible in which the his- 
torical method can have a truly valid place. 

This book is informative and stimulating. However, the final three chap- 
ters are vitiated by the writer’s theological presuppositions. The volume is 
adequately indexed and contains a valuable select bibliography. 

Eric L. Tirus 
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Rupotr Orro’s INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION. By Robert F. Davidson. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, 1947. Pp. viii-213. 

No serious student of theology or the philosophy of religion, whatever may 
be his opinion regarding the current trend toward supernaturalism, can afford 
to take lightly the writings of Rudolf Otto. Otto’s work is of major impor- 
tance not only as an analysis of the religious experience and its moral connec- 
tions or implications and as an effort to establish an independent and autono- 
mous category of religion, but also as the fulfilment of major trends in 
German theology since Schleiermacher. In the past half century of religious 
literature there is no single volume of more significance than The Idea of the 
Holy. Though it has probably exerted less direct influence on the formation 
of contemporary Protestant attitudes than Barth’s “Epistle to the Romans,” it 
is, nevertheless, indicative of greater philosophic depth, a broader humanitari- 
anism, less arbitrary irrationalism, and a more penetrating insight into the 
spiritual life and its relation to moral values than are found in the latter’s neo- 
Calvinism or in the more popular work of his followers. 

Mr. Davidson has made a genuinely important contribution to the schol- 
arly literature on religion. The value of his work is enhanced by the severe 
neglect that has been dealt his subject in America in favor of Calvinism as 
represented in Kierkegaard, Barth, and Brunner. His careful exposition of 
Otto’s views, centering on the numinous, presented critically but with appre- 
ciation, and with due consideration for biographical factors, should be invalu- 
able to any student of German theology. But more than that, the author has 
located and related Otto’s theology contextually and historically with such 
thoroughness and skill that the reader will find here a pleasant, readable ac- 
count of the very complex story of the Schleiermacher influence within the 
Lutheran tradition. Luther, Kantian romanticism, the Ritschlian theology, and 
the Kantian idealism of Fries, as well as the historical method of Troeltsch are 
examined within their total context and their intimate relations to Otto’s re- 


ligious psychology and theology indicated. S.M. Mc. 


Nature, KNOWLEDGE AND Gop. By Brother Benignus. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1947. Pp. xiv-662. $4.50. 
Here is a solid exposition of Thomistic philosophy, fashioned over some years 
of teaching at Manhattan College, with good topical organization, index, and 
a chapter-by-chapter list of supplementary readings selected from English 
texts generally available in college libraries. Along with inevitable reference 
to Aristotle, indebtedness is acknowledged to Gilson, Sertillanges, Garrigou- 
Lagrange, Joyce, and Maritain. St. Thomas’ moral teachings and his explana- 
tions of revealed truth are not treated, but the reader should endeavor to keep 
these concerns in mind, as they were the constant background and ultimate 
canon of the speculative areas here covered. The exposition is carried on with 
frequent though not extended quotations, and is kept close to, rather than be- 
ing merely supported by, the ample references. An exceptional passage is that 
dealing with theodicy and the limitations of life at the animal level—the thesis 
is pointed up by a reference to birth control. No comment. The treatment 
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is in far the greater part straightforward and sober, yet ingenious and occa- 
sionally slangy. Only in the chapter on “Reason and Faith” will the non-Tho- 
mist reader be at all likely to be brought up short by the monolithic character 
of Thomistic dogmatics. 

Because of its clarity, reference, and collateral suggestions this exposition 
appears well suited to the teaching of Thomistic philosophy, and to the de- 
mands of the reference shelf in philosophy and theology generally. Brother 
Benignus has made a definite contribution. D.H.R 


THE GoopLy FELLowsHuIP OF THE PROPHETS. By John Paterson. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. xi-313. $3.00. 


The author of this new book on the prophets is Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis at Drew Theological Seminary. Dr. Paterson comes 
to this study with a fine appreciation of the great prophets of Israel. Because 
of this and because of a real ability in expression, the various Old Testament 
figures are made alive and vivid. This is true especially for the non-technical 
reader. The book appears to be geared primarily to the thoughtful popular 
level. However, the conclusions are based on the resources of technical schol- 
arship. There is great need for this sort of thing, especially in such a vital 
area as the Hebrew prophets continue to be. 

On the side of adverse criticism one is compelled to wonder why a gener- 
ally good book concerned with an Old Testament area has to include a chap- 
ter titled “Christ: The Goal of Prophecy.” While we may indeed recognize 
the fact of continuity between the Old Testament and the New Testament, 
it appears to the reviewer that the importance of the prophets and their rele- 
vance for their own time should preclude the sort of Christian apologetic 
contained in this chapter. Such a statement as the following, for example, 
raises a serious problem: “The New Testament would be unintelligible with- 
out the Old, and the Old would be a shapeless torso without its consumma- 
tion in the New.” (285) The first part of this statement is true because history 
builds on the past, but the second part is not true, and especially is that so if 
the Hebrew prophets contain to any close degree the amount of value and 
insight which Professor Paterson says they do. If they are what he has said 
they are, then they stand on their own in any list of world religions. I am in- 
clined to think that he is right on this matter and therefore has weakened his 
book considerably by the inclusion of the final chapter. #2 

The book has an adequate index system and contains a good select bibli- 
ography from which, however, some notable books have been unaccountably 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHILDREN oF IsraeL. By A. Roy Eckardt. King’s 
Crown Press, New York, 1948. Pp. xvi-223. $3.00. 
From at least the second century of the Christian era, traditional Christianity 


has been anti-Judaistic. At certain periods in the history of the Christian 
churches, Christians have become outspokenly anti-Semitic as well. In the 
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twentieth century there has appeared on the continent of Europe and latterly 
in the United States a theological trend that has been variously styled Barth- 
ianism, Neo-Orthodoxy, and Continental Theology. In this country the move- 
ment has found perhaps its most eloquent expositors in the Niebuhrs and their 
students. The present volume is explicitly based on the assumptions and many 
of the conclusions of this “Neo-Reformation thought” as developed in Barth, 
Brunner, the Niebuhrs, and Paul Tillich. It attempts to find a theological via 
media between orthodoxy and liberalism, both of which have failed, in the 
writer’s judgment, to understand or deal adequately with anti-Semitism and 
its roots. Two opening chapters deal with the Jewish plight and the many 
diverse explanations offered for that plight. Chapter Three, “Religious Abso- 
lutism and the Jews,” discusses three forms of absolutism—Roman Catholi- 
cism, Modern Conservative Protestantism, and Neo-Reformation Absolutism 
—showing some of the implications for anti-Semitism. In the fourth chapter, 
“Religious Relativism and the Jews,” Professor Eckardt shows by his treat- 
ment of Christian liberalism that he has never moved very far in the direction 
of understanding its inmost spirit; it is probably the weakest section in the 
book. A good case can be made for the thesis that it was the spirit of liberal- 
ism in religion which paved the way in the United States for the widespread ac- 
ceptance of the radical “conceptual relativism” of Neo-Reformation thought. 
But the author leaves the impression that the primary if not sole motivation 
for a radical criticism of the Christian church, its creeds and dogmas, its lit- 
eralism and biblicism, its “un-Christian” attitudes towards the Jew, came from 
a sole recognition of “Jesus as Christ.” ‘This is definitely a debatable issue. 

In this reviewer’s estimation, the author’s treatment of “A Theology for 
the Jewish Question” suffers from not taking more seriously some of the in- 
sights implicit in the various portions of H. Richard Niebuhr’s writings in- 
cluded in Chapter Four. Richard Niebuhr seems to come closer to appreciat- 
ing that it is a waste of time to try to justify Christianity as the best religion, 
or any specific theological interpretation of it (Neo-Reformation thought in- 
cluded, we would add), than any of the other Neo-Reformation thinkers. All 
of them seem to be well aware that the chief danger of absolutism is that of 
idolatry—giving one’s final allegiance to something less than God, be it 
church, nation, Bible, or creed. But they seem to be unaware of their own 
danger of taking their own symbol, “Jesus as Christ,” as if it were an absolute 
or “the end of all religion.” The implications of this for the plight of Jews, or 
for that matter the problem of the relation of Christianity to all of the non- 
Christian communities, are scarcely touched upon in the present study. Be- 
fore that book can be written, Christians will need to become much more 
critical of some of their basic presuppositions and avoid the contemporary 
confusion of “confessionalism” in theology with philosophy of religion. 

F. H.R. 


Gop Was In Curist. By D. M. Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1948. Pp. 213. $2.75. 
The brilliant Professor of Systematic Theology at the University of St. An- 
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drews indicates a new departure in theology in his most readable work God 
Was in Christ. He calls attention to the unexpected change that has come in 
Christology from that which was common in the early nineteen hundreds. 
This change, in his judgment, marks the end of Docetism, for the new de- 
mand is for a full human nature in Christ. The use by the apologetics of “signs 
and wonders” to prove the divinity of Christ is increasingly recognized as at 
variance with our Lord’s own teachings. Even Karl Barth, with whom our 
author takes issue, repeatedly insists that the Word became not merely Man 
but a Man. Strangely enough this new radical criticism is pursued to negative 
conclusions not by liberals and modernists but by the new “biblicist and con- 
fessional orthodoxy” (22) which reminds Baillie of the Harnack quip con- 
cerning the attempt to “gather apologetic figs from sceptical thistles,” which 
was said of Loofs and of Karl Barth. 

In a chapter on “Why the Jesus of History?” the author discusses the 
coming of the historical method by an age to which “the rediscovery of the 
Jesus of history came like a new revelation.” (31) The movement represented 
by Harnack and Herrmann saved the faith of many questioners and brought 
a new illumination to that day. The present reaction is represented by Brun- 
ner and Barth among others. Brunner impresses him as “not vitally interested 
in the life and personality of the Jesus of history, but only in the dogmas 
about Him.” (35) 

Barth is equally negative by affirming it impossible from a study of the 
Gospels to discover what Jesus was like as a personality. These criticisms hit 
home at the very essence of the Brunner-Barthian attempt to revive under 
new names an ancient dogmatism. Perhaps it would be better to say to save 
the fragments of an outworn theology. 

The author does not believe, however, that the Jesus of history is enough, 
nor that the interest humanistic and individualistic in human personality is 
other than alien to the Christian religion and ethics: 


To a true Christian ethic the “chief end of man” is not the cultiva- 
tion of his personality, or even the formation of his character on ideal 
lines, or anything so self-centred and introverted as that, but faith 
and love towards God as He comes to us through our relationships 
with our fellow-creatures—in short, “to glorify God and to enjoy 
him for ever.” Concentration on the development of personality or 
the cultivation of character does not really produce a soundly inte- 
grated personality, and certainly does not produce the Christian 
character. (44) 


At this point he seems himself to fall short of a true estimate of Christianity 
in an anxiety to introduce the verbiage of conservative orthodoxy. For no 
man can realize his highest personality, a supreme humanism, without cen- 
tering his life on God and with possession by the Divine Spirit of God. The 
expressions used do not seem at this point to be much more than a verbal sop 
to Cerberus to please the dogmatists. However, on the whole his position 
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must be taken as refreshing and favorable to the personalistic, as distinguished 
from the humanistic, standpoint, which would, in our judgment, help to clar- 
ify his own positions. He certainly is in strict alignment with this view when 
he asks whether we are: 


... still to think of Him [Jesus] as living a human life in what we 
call heaven, united with God by that divine indwelling which, as we 
saw, does not destroy human nature and personality but consum- 
mates it? (151) 


And surely this position must be held if Christianity is to be considered a 
universal religion. The chapter on the Atonement seems to fall short again 
through an effort to avoid controversy over the barter theory of appeasing 
Divine wrath instead of recognizing the sacrificial nature of any religion 
which can save the world, a condition which obtains all the way from the 
humblest person to the nature of God himself. 

However, we hail this volume as a fresh beginning in Christian thinking 
toward a more influential and intelligible view of Christian faith which none 
can afford to overlook in days when Christianity must meet perhaps the 
greatest crisis of history. Its perusal is in the highest sense rewarding. Z 

R. Tk: 


On THE Meanine oF Curist. By John Knox. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1947. Pp. xvi-117. $2.50. 


On the Meaning of Christ (William Belden Noble Lectures, Harvard Univer-~ 
sity, 1947) is the author’s third contribution to the field of Christology. The 
two previous volumes, The Man Jesus Christ and Christ the Lord, dealing re- 
spectively with the character and teachings of Jesus, and with Jesus’ meaning 
for the early church, were avowedly historical treatments. The present treat- 
ment is avowedly theological, seeking to assess the extent, nature, and ground 
of the importance of Jesus Christ for us. While the avowed shift is not alto- 
gether absent, the fundamental orientation is still definitely historical. “Event” 
is the key word. It is in “event” that revelation takes place, a given incident 
or succession of incidents, occurring in an equally given setting, and ex- 
tended in the continuing response of a concerned community. The Christian 
revelation is doubly personal; it centers (and centers history) in a Person, and 
its meaning is known only to the compelling subjective concern of the per- 
sonal community. The “event,” in the narrower sense, is authenticated by the 
community which preserves the witness to it. 

Above all historical events, that supreme event which is identified with 
Jesus Christ is only partially amenable to analysis and metaphysical construc- 
tion. We falsify unnecessarily both our understanding of and our confidence 
in the character of the event, if we try to make the validity of the whole de- 
pend on separate validation of chosen parts. Thus the feverish effort to estab- 
lish literally accurate phrases from the lips of Jesus, or details of reported 
miracles, is as ill-considered as it is disappointing. Similarly, the application of 
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metaphysical categories can never reasonably be more than a secondary in- 
terest, concerned with comprehension rather than with the primary appre- 
hension which is the all-important act of faith. 

This much clearly understood, we are at last free truly to appreciate the 
contribution of the Christian “story” which contains and expounds the “Gos- 
pel.” The story tells of the event as witnessed, and as witnessed to—by which 
latter is meant as remembered and as evaluated by the community. The revela- 
tion is vastly more than any “objective facts” available to observation ab ex- 
terno. The one “fact,” both objective and adequate, is the whole, objective 
and subjectively personal. Therefore, any adequate telling of the central 
“facts” of the Christian story must do some kind of justice to the whole, and 
it must, for practical and technical reasons, do so by portrayals of limited 
compass. ‘The proper result is a “story” which is essentially portraiture rather 
than candid photography. And it is to be insisted that such a method is no 
taking of liberties with truth; it is a symbolic investiture of “bare” incidents 
with something of the significance which faith sees to be inseparable from 
them. (This appears to be what the author means by “empirical meaning”— 
p- 18—of facts.) Report, metaphysics, poetry, mythology—each is valid in its 
place and function, and anyone properly humble in his realization of the al- 
ways inadequate result of any human portrayal, however inspired the effort, 
will be grateful for all that each medium offers. 

Adverse criticisms will be those inherent in differing basic viewpoints. 
This reviewer would raise questions at two points. Does not the author rather 
too easily pass from the empirical fact of (a too assumedly unitary) Christian 
community to an implicit validation of the Christian “story” (some would 
say stories) as a whole? Certainly the compass of these lectures will not per- 
mit adequate criticism of variations in the story. But one could ask for a 
clearer basis for such criticism. The second question: Does not the author too 
easily assimilate the full content of St. Paul’s mystical identification with 
Christ to the “in Christ” character of entrance into the Christian community? 

Dr. Knox has made a solid and well-ordered contribution to Christologi- 
cal thinking. 

D. H.R. 


Puysictans oF THE Sout. By Charles F. Kemp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1947. Pp. xiv-314. $2.75. 


Physicians of the Soul is timely—for some of us, overdue. But perhaps only 


now could it escape prematurity. The current emphasis on “pastoral counsel- 
ing” is presented in the broad historical perspective of the whole Hebrew- 
Christian tradition. It appears to be, in considerable part, a variation on an old 
theme: the theme of implementing a deep, religiously motivated concern for 
the health of the whole man. Evangelism, social service, missions, nursing, 
faith-healing have been and remain correlative emphases. Like all of these, 
pastoral counseling of the more or less clinical variety is, per se, neither just 
another fad nor a radically new gospel. Present-day counseling avails itself of 
psychological insights and techniques which are, taken as a whole, fairly re- 
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cent. Insofar as these are derived from secular sources, they are modified and 
expanded—as the religious characteristically modifies and expands the secular. 
The sometimes conspicuous specialization involved is not in itself new; there 
have always been specialists in the various phases of religious ministering to 
men’s needs. The novelty lies partly in a vernacular which is appropriate 
mainly to discussions about the counseling procedure rather than to the pro- 
cedure itself, and partly in the type of training now considered as necessary 
rather than merely desirable for the counselor. 

The author has achieved good success in placing the contemporary coun- 
seling emphasis in the great tradition of broadly pastoral care. More than that, 
he has made clear what friends and foes quite easily forget: adequate pastoral 
counseling takes place only as organic to the larger whole of the cura (both 
caring and, because, caring) by the fellowship for the individual. This cura 
can be studied in terms of gifted men, movements, and literature; the author 
has combined all three approaches, with a judicious minimum of summary 
repetition for the sake of continuity. This reviewer would suggest a chrono- 
logical table of names, movements, organizations and publications, to be 
added to the excellent index. 

This book should be read by clergy and laity alike, and should be required 
reading for those inclined to make large pronouncements on the subject of 


pastoral counseling. 
DHE 


Tue Brocrapuy or A Minp—Bosworth of Oberlin. By Ernest Pye. Pp. xviii- 


491. $4.00. 
Tue CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND HUMAN ProGress—Bosworth’s Addresses. Ed- 
ited by Ernest Pye. Pp. xii-328. $4.00. 


Published as companion volumes by The Bosworth Memorial Committee of 
the Board of Sponsors, New York, 1948. 


These two volumes are a work of loving tribute to one who left his mark 
upon a long generation of theological students. The title of the first volume is 
a misnomer; we are not given a biography, even of a “mind,” in any ordinary 
meaning of the term. Although there is a semblance of organization, the treat- 
ment is rambling and repetitious—more characteristic of reunion reminiscences 
than of writing for publication. The purpose throughout is an admiring ex- 
position and evaluation of Dean Bosworth’s ideas and attitudes, with some ac- 
counting for his influence upon those closest to him. Considerable space is 
devoted to the relating of Bosworth’s thought and convictions to more recent 
developments in science and philosophy. Especially in these sections it is diffi- 
cult to tell what is of Bosworth and what of Pye. On the whole, only the re- 
cent writers cited, usually set forth with ample quotations, appear with real 
clarity. ; 
The volume of addresses escapes any suspicion of chronology, and this in 
spite of the fact that the occasions of delivery and publication are evidently 
known to the editor. If any order is approached, it is that the first shall be last 
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and the last first. However, this volume is to be commended, perhaps particu- 
larly to pastors, both for the spirit that pervades it and for its insights into 
the Christian life and heritage. 

Out of Pye’s portrayal there emerges a truly noble figure, a dean who was 
the colleague and complement of President Henry Churchill King, a choice 
spirit of sensitive and disciplined simplicity, by his courageously liberal out- 
look breathing new vitality into traditional values, one who lived in fellowship 
with God his Father, in unstinting service of Christ, and for whom the life 
everlasting was a daily practice. A genuine biography of Dean Bosworth, 
presenting his thought and life as the ever onward and upward course that it 
was, would be entitled to a hearty welcome. 

DH: Rs 


THE VOICE OF THE LITERARY CRITIC 


Joun Mitton art Sr. Paut’s Scuoot. By Donald Lemen Clark. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1948. Pp. x-269. $3.50. 


Prato and Mitton. By Irene Samuel. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1947. 
Pp. xi-182. $2.00. 


MILTON AND THE EncuisH Minn. By F. E. Hutchinson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. Pp. xii-197. $2.00. 


Although one school of modern criticism has undertaken to minimize the 
poetic and intellectual stature of Milton, the scholarly investigation of his life 
and works continues unabated. A recent survey of literary research in prog- 
ress throughout the world shows him ranking third in the number of projects 
under way, exceeded only by Shakespeare and Goethe. 

So much academic attention does not necessarily, of course, prove an auth- 
or’s artistic eminence. Other considerations also affect the multiplicity of Mil- 
tonic topics, such as the wide range of his knowledge and the fact that he was 
the sole prominent literary figure in a time of social and religious crisis. 

Two of the latest books about Milton deal with his educational back- 
ground. John Milton at St. Paul’s School, by Donald Lemen Clark, is an ex- 
haustive study of the curriculum in English schools of the Renaissance period, 
with special attention to the teaching of classical rhetoric. The textbooks in 
use at the time are surveyed, and the personalities of the teachers at St. Paul’s 
School are depicted. Milton himself figures comparatively seldom in Profes- 
sor Clark’s pages, as the author apparently leaves for later consideration the 
tracing of how the rhetorical training at St. Paul’s affected the literary work 
of the school’s most famous pupil. 

In one direction the investigation of his classical antecedents has been 
fully pursued by Dr. Irene Samuel. Professor Clark mentions Plato briefly 
only five or six times, whereas Miss Samuel devotes 170 pages to assembling 
the Platonic allusions in Milton’s poetry, with only incidental reference to his 
prose. How much of Plato became familiar to him in his boyhood remains 
questionable; she remarks (5), “The curriculum at St. Paul’s . . . doubtless in- 
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cluded selections from Plato,” and the rest of this paragraph on his school- 
days is studded with “we may surmise” and “perhaps” and “he may have 
ead 

Wherever he obtained his knowledge, Miss Samuels demonstrates that 
Milton was thoroughly imbued with Platonic notions. The profound influ- 
ence of Plato upon Spenser and many other English poets, of the Renaissance 
and later eras alike, is a truism; but Milton’s share in this tradition is less ob- 
vious, because to the superficial reader his austere and almost stoic morality 
seems to have less in common with Plato’s bland catholicity. To offset the 
conventional view of Milton, there must be frequent reiteration of the fact 
that he began as an almost typical Renaissance humanist and that this element 
was never fully obliterated by his later transformation into a Reformation 
theologue. Indeed, Miss Samuels proves that his early allusions to Plato were 
little more than commonplaces, and that his grasp of the essential Platonic 
concepts deepened with the years. Twenty years ago Herbert Agar published 
his Princeton dissertation Milton and Plato; but Miss Samuels adds much new 
evidence to the record. 

Milton and the English Mind, by F. E. Hutchinson, belongs to an extensive 
new series entitled “Teach Yourself History.” Following the Carlylean the- 
ory, each small volume uses one prominent figure as a basis for interpreting 
an historical event or movement with which he was identified. As far as Dr. 
Hutchinson’s book is concerned, the result is a somewhat misleading title. 
There is no implication in the book that Milton was a typical “John Bull,” 
and little effort is made to define the English mentality. At two or three points 
Milton is compared with Wordsworth; but in general the book is simply a 
compact and well-balanced biography. One of its best features is the exten- 
sive use made of Milton’s own words, taken from the autobiographical pas- 
sages that occur with unexpected frequency in both his poetry and his prose. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 


TENNYSON Sixty YEARS AFTER. By Paull F. Baum. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill. Pp. xii-331. $4.25. 


Here is an important and remarkably comprehensive study of Tennyson. 
Though Professor Baum declares that he has not read all that has been writ- 
ten about this poet, he has read more of such than any other person I know 
of, and—this is important—he has used it in order to arrive at detailed concep- 
tions of ‘Tennyson the man, of the Victorian Age, and of the reputation (and 
reputations) of ‘Tennyson’s poetry. To these conceptions he gives succinct 
and clear presentation, even though sometimes the conceptions are not clear, 
as he himself is frank to state. He gives also his personal judgments of these 
conceptions, and in the considered opinion of this reviewer he has written 
the soundest book on Tennyson and Tennyson’s entire poetry that has yet 
appeared. All lovers and all dispraisers of the Victorian laureate owe it to 
themselves to become acquainted with Mr. Baum’s work, so that they may 
gain a wider, deeper, and more satisfyingly critical view of Tennyson than 
they have previously held. 
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This is strong praise, and it is deserved. Of course, all readers will not 
agree with every word Mr. Baum has written. The book is not the last that 
will be published on Tennyson; indeed, it will stimulate further writing about 
this poet, if only because it has a cautious praise of him and also a dispraise of 
him that some readers will sometimes think is somewhat strained after. But it 
is a scholarly book of unusual breadth and insight; and a critical book of 
shrewd, sanely tempered, compactly written and yet fluently well developed 
evaluation. Ever since the publication of the books on Tennyson by Nicolson 
and Fausset such a book has been longed for by many. 

The second chapter (27-65) provides us with the best available biographi- 
cal sketch of Tennyson. The other chapters, each admirably unified, deserve 
more attention than can be given here. They consider his literary achieve- 
ment, or lack of it, in various types of poetry—one treats of his plays—and the 
history of his reputation. One chapter discusses illuminatingly the question as 
to whether Tennyson was “the interpreter of his age.” The appendix seems 
regrettably anti-climactic. The index is not without omissions; and the notes 
should be indexed. The documentation is excellent and will help make the 
book permanently useful. Finally, here is a book of top value to all who are 
interested in Tennyson’s philosophy, life, or literary artistry. 

WituaM D. TEMPLEMAN 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ArT OF Poetry. By Lane Cooper. Revised edition. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, 1947. Pp. xxix-1oo. $1.50. 


A new edition of Professor Lane Cooper’s amplified version of Aristotle’s 
Poetics is warmly to be welcomed. In the thirty-five years since its first ap- 
pearance, it has established itself as an indispensable aid for the student of lit- 
erary criticism. 

As Professor Cooper points out, the original that has come down to us 
appears to be an outline or set of lecture notes, which Aristotle presumably 
elaborated with numerous citations from the literary works familiar to his 
readers. In order to make this highly condensed material comprehensible to 
modern students, especially those with little or no knowledge of the classics, 
Professor Cooper realized that extensive interpolation was needed. 

Rather than burden his translation with numerous footnotes, which would 
often be longer than the passage under discussion, he took the bold step of 
incorporating the explanatory comments directly in the body of the text. 
Furthermore, he supplied illustrative references, not only to classical auth- 
ors, but also to the English masterpieces that the modern student is likely 
to recognize. The text is therefore a remarkable collaboration between Aris- 
totle of Stagira and Cooper of Ithaca. The undiminished vitality of Aristotle’s 
critical theories is well demonstrated by the fact that they can be so readily 
applied to examples from Shakespeare or Wordsworth. 

The new edition has been revised in the light of the Aristotelian researches 


that have been published since 1913. 
L.S. 
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THE CurisT OF THE Poets. By Edwin Mims. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 


York and Nashville, 1948. Pp. 256. $2.50. 


The author undertakes to survey the whole field of English and American 
poetry and present his account of what the poets have thought and how they 
have written with respect to Jesus. Professor Mims has long been widely 
known as an effective lecturer, and each chapter in this book testifies to his 
art in composition by its interest, its climactic ending, and its wise use of il- 
lustrative quotations. 

Mr. Mims leaves medieval poetry out of consideration for several reasons, 
chiefly because “the supreme emphasis in medieval literature is on the Virgin 
rather than on her Son.” He gives a brief general survey in his opening chap- 
ter, and toward the end charges many critics and scholars of the modern pe- 
riod with having been negligent, indifferent, or antagonistic about any litera- 
ture, past or present, that savors of religious belief. He agrees with Matthieson 
in saying that “objection to religious poetry is a widely spread prejudice of 
today.” The general theme of his book, I should say, is that there are values 
available of the highest sort in the concept of Christ, and that for centuries 
the poets have often sensed these and expressed them, to the enduring benefit 
of mankind. Especial emphasis is put on Spenser, Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, 
Traherne, Milton, Blake, Arnold, Tennyson, Browning, Francis Thompson, 
and G. M. Hopkins; a chapter is devoted to nineteenth-century American 
poets, and one to contemporary poets. His final chapter, “The Future of 
Faith,” points out that modern poets in general have failed to understand 
some of the main currents of modern thought as indicated by Eddington, 
Millikan, Lecomte du Noiiy, Santayana, Toynbee, and More; and it contends 
that many modern poets may by their very cynicism and pessimism be an in- 
centive to faith. 

Included intentionally are poets Roman Catholic and Protestant, unitarian 
and trinitarian, modern and earlier, traditional and rebellious. The book is 
based on a vast amount of careful reading, and the author’s comments are 
thoughtfully phrased. It is to be hoped that in a second printing the index 
will be revised and enlarged. 

W.D.T. 


Tue Reapinc oF Books. By Holbrook Jackson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1947. Pp. 292. $3.00. 


Here is no beginner’s manual on how to read. Here is a study of what a 
reader may get out of it, though usually he doesn’t. Significant creation and 
significant perusal are shown to require that the person attempting either shall 
have adequate motivation, a discerning mind, and artistic sensitivity. “The 
writer expresses himself in a book, the reader through a book.” (73) Mr. Jack- 
son pays more heed to the writer than to the reader. His chapter on “Obser- 
vation and Reading,” for example, is primarily concerned with what an author 
observes, and his chapter on “The Cult of Ambiguity” is mainly a probing of 
authors like Joyce and T.S. Eliot who in this modern day would not “a round 
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unvarnish’d tale deliver.” The revelation, however, that so much lies behind 
composition is a challenge that, at the other end, must be put into exploring 
and really understanding what the composition has for us. 

Mr. Jackson is professionally both author and reader. As author he here 
makes a few slips which prove that he has not escaped all the faults of read- 
ing. In several citations of Wordsworth’s phrase “emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity” he substitutes “remembered” for “recollected.” He assumes that Van 
Wyck Brooks’ interpretation of Mark Twain has been universally accepted 
whereas it has not been free from sharp attack. But in nearly every instance 
his memory is sound and his judgment penetrating. One of the rewards of 
reading him is the cosmopolitanism and the intimacy of his acquaintance with 
American, British, and continental European men of letters, particularly with 
those of the last two centuries. 

GARLAND GREEVER 


THE WIDER WORLD 


America’s Destiny. By Herman Finer. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1947. Pp. 407. $5.00. 


The Soviet Government is illegitimate. It is a persistent minority 
in its own land, and a permanent minority in the world of nations. 
From this sinister and tragic truth stem all the self-inflicted tortures 
of Soviet rulers and the flagellation they visit on the Russian and ev- 
ery other people. 


Thus in a couple of paragraphs Dr. Herman Finer of the University of Chi- 
cago defines one of the greatest realities and one of the greatest problems of 
our times. And it is to his credit that throughout this factual and well-meas- 
ured study of current affairs, he sets forth the issues with clarity and convic- 
tion, in a volume that has a good deal of originality in dealing with a theme 
that in lesser hands would seem worn-out and trite. 

America’s Destiny might be called a compendium of facts having to do 
with the very essence of world politics today. The dozen chapters into which 
the author has broken his work deal with such factors as Nationalism, World 
Government, the Atomic Bomb, Britain’s entanglements and the dilemma 
right now dividing the great nations of the world: Persuasion or Force?, con- 
stituting his main objectives. He has a wide grasp of all the elements involved 
in the present crisis, and for one who wishes to have a clear, objective and 
factual interpretation of the events that led up to the present impasse, Dr. 
Finer’s book will prove both readable and valuable. 


A. Tu. P. 
Greater Goop Nercuzor Poticy. By Wade Crawford Barclay. Willett, Clark 
& Co., Chicago, 1945. Pp. ix-257. $2.50. 
After going through the pages of this rather compact and unassuming book, 
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one closes it with a feeling that more of its type should become available to 
our large public for the understanding of the major issues confronting this 
country as the third post-war year comes to an end. One, nevertheless, won- 
ders whether the author would have stated that the Latin-American policy of 
the United States government is just as excellent in the closing days of 1948 
as it was towards the end of 1944 when Dr. Barclay was concluding this vol- 
ume. Of course, even then he was saying that what we were doing for Latin 
America was not enough and yet it was more than we are doing today. 

Dr. Barclay, himself a former pastor of Methodist churches, has the right 
approach to the Latin-American problem when he insists that before we make 
a move towards a real Good Neighbor Policy we should understand the reli- 
gious situation in the friendly countries to the south of us. 

The entire study contains a valuable analysis of the role of the Catholic 
‘Church in the Americas, touches on the delicate subject of the relationships 
between church and state. He is quite objective in recognizing that although 
the Spanish colonization of South America often found the conquerors in 
close cooperation with the Church, nevertheless, on an even and sometimes 
larger scale, it was the Church that did more for the Indian than the military 
and civil bureaucrats of Spain. A free church in a free state, better educa- 
tional facilities, improvement in the standards of living, plus vigorous Chris- 
tian leadership, are suggested as strong factors of a greater Good Neighbor 
Policy down south. 

A. Tu. P. 


Srates AND Morats. By T. D. Weldon. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1947. Pp. xi-301. $3.00. 


The real value of this book consists in that it tells a very vast story with a re- 
markable economy of words. It is a condensation of the political thought of 
the founders of our political thinking, from Plato and Aristotle down to 
Lenin and Hitler, through Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Hegel, Marx, and the 
other giants who helped mould the political thought of our times. Students 
familiar with the history of political theory will find that Dr. Weldon some- 
times pushes his condensations too far. However, as he aptly says in his open- 
ing pages, he is writing with a particular attention for the larger reading pub- 
lic and this explanation makes the volume exceptionally good reading for the 
average fellow who wishes to know more of the foundations and origins of 
the contemporary state. The author certainly succeeds in his quest, and as a 
compendium of political thinking, his work enjoys a well-deserved reputation 
among scholars and laymen alike. 

The distinctions between the various philosophies of government are 
sharply and clearly drawn. Nowhere is the author more at his best than when 
tracing the latest developments of the totalitarian state to Hegel and those 
who preceded him. : 

At the end of his study, the author reaches the conclusion that states de- 
riving their existence, strength, and function from the application of violence, 
revolution, and sheer force should not be able to exist side by side with those 
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that base their origins and their current strength on popular election based on 
the free expression of popular will as expressed in voting franchise. At least 
this is what the present reviewer understands to be Dr. Weldon’s thesis. This, 
of course, is theoretically feasible and should be done so far as possible. The 
trouble, however, is that the aggressiveness of a political philosophy based on 
revolution and force throws the liberal state on the defensive where defeat is 
often unavoidable, as Neville Chamberlain’s sad experience has amply shown. 


A. Tu. P. 


UNESCO: Its Purpose anp Its PHILosoPHY. By Julian Huxley. Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D.C., 1947. Pp. 74. $1.00. 


In this little volume the author, who is Director General of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, with the detachment 
of a great scientist dealing with the contents of a test tube, explains the basic 
foundations, reasons, and philosophy of UNESCO. One is afraid that he is 
making his appeal to those who least need convincing while, to most people, 
his booklet will appear unduly heavy and complex. Undoubtedly UNESCO 
is called upon to perform a very important function in the development of a 
truly cultured mankind but to do so its exponents must do a good deal more 
than merely examine the subject for the sake of a small minority. The need is 
for UNESCO’s objectives, purposes, and aims to become the inner faith and 
conviction of the proverbial man in the street whose enthusiasm, cooperation, 
and hard work will alone make the work grow. It is true that the intellectuals 
will have to lead in this task but these intellectuals must come out of their 
ivory towers and get closer to the people if UNESCO is to live and evolve. 
As to being very objective in this matter, Dr. Huxley must have had a chance 
to find out in the recent congress of the communist intellectuals at Wroclaw 
that as long as a considerable portion of the European world will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the complete surrender of the West, the dream of 
bringing about One World becomes more remote than ever before, and that 
UNESCO must realize that fact before it is too late. 
A. Tu. P. 


Years or Crisis. By Kenneth Ingram. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. 487. $5.00. 
Students interested in the contemporary rapid deterioration of the world situ- 
ation will profit by the reading of this volume wherein the author with a 
plausible economy of words has managed to condense the major events in 
European and world history over the last thirty fateful years. Here, without 
wasting time and without distracting the reader’s mind with side issues, we 
have a comprehensive book that tells its simple story fully and convincingly, 
from the postwar days of 1918 to the present. The mistakes of the peacemak- 
ers of 1939, the tragedy of the dismemberment of Europe, the long search for 
security, the major blunder of Russia’s elimination from the discussions: deal- 
ing with the restoration of European peace and stability, the long story of the 
economic collapse of 1929 following the uncertain, first postwar decade, and 
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all the various phases of the major world problems of those critical days are 
set forth simply and factually in a manner which is easy to read and assimilate. 

This is by no means the complete book dealing with the history of the 
thirty most eventful years of our times but it is a valuable compendium of 
data and memoranda, all rising gradually to a crescendo of confusion and 
trouble out of which the wars of 1939 and 1941 broke out to engulf the whole 
world. The author has given us a rapid-fire description of the events, person- 
alities, and incidents leading up to the great tragedy and culminating in the 
victories of 1945. And what makes this volume especially interesting is that, 
at the end of the second world conflict, peace appears as remote as it was at 
the close of 1919. In going over this material the reader wonders whether the 
leaders of mankind are not drifting today into the same patterns of confusion 
into which they wandered from 1918 to 1938. And from this point of view 


alone, if for no other reason, the book is worth reading. 
A; Ta P. 


Tue Device or GoverNMENT. By John Laird. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge. Pp. 173. $1.50. 
Now that after a lapse of less than three years, the democracies are again busy 
rearming in order to preserve a precariously organized peace, this small vol- 
ume containing the lectures of Dr. Laird given in connection with the po- 
litical education of the British Army in 1942 and 1943, becomes again timely 
and interesting. These discourses constitute a sane, practical, and human ap- 
proach to the problems of government in its various manifestations, drawing 
sharp distinctions between the various types of political philosophy from the 
authoritarian to the democratic, and from the internationalist to the super- 
nationalistic forms. Although five years have passed since the first publication 
of this volume, its basic foundations remain as solid today as on the day they 


were first expressed. 
A. Tu. P. 


Nicanor oF ATHENS. By O. F. Grazebrook. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1947. Pp. xviii-359. $3.00. 


In the closing days of the last World War a distinguished English industrialist 
who has made a hobby of the study of classical Greece and its historic and 
literary accomplishments, sat down to the formidable task of covering the 
record of the first war between democracy and totalitarianism, between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship. That war took place twenty-four hundred years 
ago and is known as the Peloponnesian War, with Athens and Sparta as the 
chief antagonists. This noteworthy effort has resulted in a volume which 
truly deserves the definition of a masterpiece. 

Anyone who is familiar with this sort of thing knows how difficult it is to 
revive the past and make it live in the speech and actions of the individuals 
that make the story. The author has done all of that and more. Under the 
mastery of his easy style, Periclean Athens comes to life as a modern metropo- 
lis where one witnesses the hustle and bustle of the agora, listens to the gossip 
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of the politicians, and attends the noisy meetings of the Areopagus. He gets 
more than a glimpse of that gorgeous city at the height of her glory so soon 
to be eclipsed under the merciless blows of the first and longest of all civil wars. 

Thucydides, of course, has left behind him the immortal record of the 
great struggle and yet he has missed one thing that the present author sup- 
plies. That is the sense of the contemporaneous and the feeling that what we 
read has not happened so far and so long ago, but is an event fresh in our own 
experience and memory. 

The citizen Nicanor was one of the middle-class Athenians born on a 
farm in the outskirts of Athens just two years before the first invasion of the 
city by Spartan troops. In telling us his life story he describes the life of the 
city no less than the course of the great war which, in more respects than we 
usually want to attribute to it, was not different from our own contemporary 
conflicts. There we see the Athenian Republic fighting for survival, torn by 
political strife, carried away by the eloquence of demagogues while specu- 
lators profit by government contracts. We are made to witness the disaster of 
Sicily, the activities of Cleon and Alcibiades, here and there an excursion into 
a peaceful neighboring neutral land, and finally we see Athens under the rule 
of the Spartan Nazis, and the resulting reaction of the free citizens of “the 
cradle of democracy.” 

All this is recorded without excitement and without passion by Nicanor 
who somehow survived the war to tell his tale in a manner that is entrancing 
and historically faithful to the recorded events. 

Nicanor of Athens is a book to be read and re-read because it has charm, 
continuity, an excellent sense of proportion, and what is far more important, 
it has life such as one seldom finds in volumes dealing with such a remote past. 
If one thinks of a gift to a young man, this book should more than Renee 

A. Tu. P. 


Soviet Epucation. By Maurice J. Shore. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1947. Pp. xxii-346. $4.75. 
Here in a compact and meaty volume the author offers a rapid review of Marx- 
ist educational development as contrasted with the existing systems in free 
democracy, and does it with considerable skill and a remarkable economy of 
space. Starting with the origins of the Marxist type of education one hundred 
years ago, he traces the present patterns of Soviet education up to the earliest 
approaches to the problem of Marx and Engels, and before them to Feuer- 
bach and Hegel early in the last century. Then he engages in an objective 
study of the Lenin period of the Marxist development, particularly in Russia, 
and finally enters the contemporary field of Soviet education under the all- 
pervading influence of Leninism-Stalinism with the emphasis rather on the 
latter. ; 
The impression one gains from the reading of the eighteen chapters of this 
interesting volume is that Soviet education, all of its efforts notwithstanding, 
has not as yet reached a definite and solid foundation or pattern. This is due 
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to the size of the country, the lack of trained educators, and mainly the un- 
settled times through which the Soviet Union had to carry its political-eco- 
nomic and social experiments over the last thirty years. 

Any student of Soviet pedagogical methods knows, of course, that the 
main task of those who were entrusted with the application of the new prin- 
ciples, doctrines, and systems of popular education in such a vast land had to 
combine a definite advance in the propagation of Marxist ideology, along with 
the more practical aspects involved in the educational process which is charged 
with the physical transformation of the material basis of Soviet society. 

Inasmuch as the final goal of all effort in the Soviet Union is the establish- 
ment of a classless society and the advent of pure communism as the ultimate 
form of human relationships, it can be easily seen that the tasks of the Soviet 
educator are formidable. For this reason every cultural manifestation whether 
it be art, music, literature, and even the sciences, has to be harnessed to com- 
munist ideology and permeated by it. 

Not the least important part of this volume is the number of footnotes, an- 
notations and references, all conveniently placed at the end of the book, while 
certain figures taken from the current fourth Five-Year Plan concerning edu- 
cation are quite interesting. Thus we read that by the end of 1950 the Plan 
calls for 193,000 elementary, seven-year, incomplete and complete, secondary 
schools with an attendance of 31,800,000 pupils. The number of students in 
higher educational institutions shall be raised to 674,000 and those in special- 
ized secondary schools to 1,280,000. At the same time, the number of gradu- 
ate specialists from higher educational institutions should reach 602,000 and 
those from technical colleges will rise to 1,326,000. 

The author makes ample use of original sources in Russian, German, 
French, and English, and the whole presentation of his subject is done in a 
manner that will be enjoyed by the educator and by such laymen as are par- 
ticularly interested in one of the most striking aspects of Soviet effort today. 

A specially striking angle of this interesting book is the author’s advocacy 
of a 


United States Department of Education to be set up administratively 
with a representative group of educators in consultative capacity. 
The various objectives of such a Department being: coordination 
with the National Science Foundation, if and when established; in- 
ternational education for America in terms of a unified world cul- 
ture, this to be coordinated with UNESCO, and finally coordination 
of educational research within the light of national needs conditioned 
by those of the world. 


Inasmuch as these views have at times been advanced by a number of 
American educators, the further advocacy of them is most timely as another 
method for countering Soviet education in its most aggressive aspects. 


A. Tu. P. 
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USSR: A Concise Hanpsoox. Edited by Ernest J. Simmons. Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, Ithaca, 1947. Pp. viii-44. $4.50. 


At a time when everything dealing with Russia attracts the interest of the 
reader, this handsome volume, originally published in 1945 and again in 1946, 
is essentially a collection of lectures and courses offered in 1943 and 1944 at 
Cornell under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, and known as an 
Intensive Study of Contemporary Russian Civilization. Eventually the whole 
appeared under the imprint of the Encyclopedia Americana, becoming one of 
the more interesting works in this particular field. 

The entire work is divided into four parts dealing with the Geography, 
Political Science, the Social Sciences, and the Humanities and Science, as re- 
lated to Russia, old and new. There are in all twenty-seven chapters contrib- 
uted by a number of specialists in their field. 

It is impossible to go through this work without immediately realizing 
that this was done in the critical days of the war when the Soviet Union had 
many more friends and admirers in the United States than she has now. The 
book, on the whole, was written in a vein sympathetic to the USSR with 
many of its institutions given an idealized character that quite obviously the 
Soviet Union does not possess, at least, in an outstanding degree. There is a 
tendency in certain lectures, or chapters, whichever way you prefer, to gloss 
over some of the rough edges of the communist revolution which is treated 
with a certain detachment and even aloofness, as if the Marxist philosophy 
upon which the whole Soviet State is based, had little if anything to do with 
contemporary Russia. 

Thus the Russian experiment is treated as something rather remote and 
almost alien to the present Soviet regime while the developments that took 
place in Russia during the thirty years that followed 1917 are treated with 
considerable objectivity, not unmixed with a certain element of respect, for 
something the Western world had better not investigate too deeply for its 
own good. ; 

With this single reservation, the USSR Handbook is full of information 
about Russia herself; the various contributors make a genuine and often schol- 
arly effort to establish the continuity between the old and the new, and they 
are particularly successful when they are dealing with the nonpolitical aspects 
of Russian life. Particularly interesting and valuable is the chronology on for- 
eign affairs from March, 1917, down to May, 1945, and the chapter on Rus- 
sian literature, old and new, a contribution of Dr. Simmons himself, is one of 
the most interesting of the whole volume, and will be relished by all those 
who somehow seldom had a chance to make a systematic study of the subject 
but took their Russian literature as they found it, and enjoyed it as such. 

The book is full of information on all aspects of Russian life and should 
satisfy all those who wish to get better acquainted with a great country and a 
great people, both of whom, through no fault of theirs, are today at the exact 
opposite of liberal democracy and everything it stands for. 

A. Tu. P. 
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THE BOOK ABROAD 


Le Probleme de lEglise. By Maurice Goguel and others. Volume 2 of the 
series: Les Problemes de la Pensée Chrétienne. Presses Universitaires de 


France, Paris, 1947. Pp. 194. 


The present volume is a symposium written by a group of distinguished Eu- 
ropean Protestant scholars and theologians which was edited by Professor 
Goguel and to which he contributed several chapters. Their purpose has been 
to confront the problems which grow out of the existence of the church in 
the modern world, in which it finds itself but of which it is not truly a part. 
How did the church come to grow out of a soil prepared for the Kingdom of 
Heaven? How and why was it organized when the breath of the Evangel is 
that of inspiration? How and why is it surrounded, in its differentiation from 
the world, by a complicated system of doctrine, hardened through the years, 
when the only evangelical difference between the world and the community 
of disciples of Christ seems to be the different fruits of their action, their 
thought, and their life? Then there are the problems growing out of the con- 
temporaneous ecclesiastical organizations: the church as institution and the 
church as inspiration; religion as authority and religion of the spirit; closed so- 
cieties of the Roman church type and open societies of the Reformed church 
type. There are further problems of the historicity of the church, the church 
and the state, education, missions, and various other problems and sub-prob- 
lems. The paradoxical nature of the problems themselves suggests that the 
solutions offered may veer from one side to the other. That differentiation is 
precisely what occurs. Professor Goguel himself presents what is probably 
the heart of the matter, the two interpretations of the word church which 
have come down from the beginning: on the one hand an empirical reality of 
a group of Christians assembled for worship while calling upon the name of 
Christ; on the other a transcendent reality which is situated neither in a mo- 
ment of time nor a point of space and which includes all who belong to Christ. 
In the latter case it never exists fully, but is always in the process of formation. 
It is interesting that one writer says plainly, “Jesus neither instituted nor fore- 
saw the Church”; (Goguel 29) while another makes the church the chief con- 
cern of Jesus while he was on earth. (Boegner 171) Perhaps the irreconcilable 
divergence in the solution of the vital problems of the church is the best proof 
that transcendent spirituality is the major characteristic of the Christian 
religion. 

In these days of social questioning and discussion the following quotation 
from Georges Marchal is worthy of note: 


If there is one principle which blazes out from every page of the 
Evangels, it is that of human solidarity and cooperation, exclusive 
of strictly private interests and selfish gains. Certain Fathers of the 
Church have gone far along this road and it was neither Marx nor 
Proudhon who assimilated the ownership of property to theft but 
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Saint Basil: “It is a theft to hold anything as a private possession.” It 
was also Saint Ambrose who wrote: “God has created everything 
for the common enjoyment, it is usurpation alone which produced 
private property.” And Saint Augustine adds: “It is because private 
property exists that there are wars, riots, and injustices.” Surely 
these words are excessive, but they indicate a certain orientation. 


M. M. Tuomeson 


Lavoratore nell’ Universo, Saggio di Una Filosofia Del Lavoro. (LABORER IN 
THE Universe, Essay on a PutLosopuy oF Laszor.) By Mario M. Rossi. Edi- 
zioni Leonardo, Roma, 1947. Pp. 127. Lire 300. 


The author of this volume in the series of historical and political studies pre- 
sents a unique view of man’s place in the universe. For long ages man has been 
considered “a reasoning animal,” distinguished from other beings by his power 
to know them and the world. Assuming that knowing is a form of labor, and 
that labor is identical with technique, that is, the ordering of a series of events 
to obtain a desired end by the will of man, one arrives at a conception of man 
that finds his ultimate reality in his influence on the course of being rather 
than, or perhaps better, together with his influence on the process of know- 
ing. Thus labor, hitherto considered only as an economic and social fact, finds 
its place as a cosmic and metaphysical reality. 

The first part of the book identifies knowledge and labor since the former 
implies a technique, language. Thus man is essentially a laborer in the world. 
The second section elaborates the problem of the unity of causality and final- 
ity, the Kantian world of interaction and the scientific world of probability, 
the former being the field of man’s activity and the latter quite apart from it. 
This unity can be secured only on the basis of the principle of hyperdetermi- 
nation which recognizes both an order posited within phenomena and man’s 
labor which orders causal events in view of an end. The third section inserts 
the knowledge relationship into that total system of intermodifications which 
is being in general. Thus knowing is rather a special form of being than dif- 
ferent from it, and labor, having already been identified with knowledge, is 
thus identified further with being. 

In sum the essential fact concerning man is not his power to know, but 
rather his power to act in such fashion that he changes the course of cosmic 
events, even though he may not be able to ward off a finality, for example, 
such as entropy. Still, even here, he introduces an element of improbability in 
the universe which throws doubt on statistical inevitability. 

M. M. T. 


Verso Una Teologia (Towarvs A Tueotocy). By Mario M. Rossi. Casa Edi- 
trice Dott. Luigi Macri, Bari, Italy, 1946. Pp. 175. Lire 180. 


The theme of the author’s search for a theology is expressed at the very out- 
set by the axiom of Luther: “Spiritus Sanctus non est scepticus.” That is to 
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say, one cannot write the history of the European religious spirit in a mood 
of cold objectivity. He must make his own personal decisions. A false neutral- 
ity biases such a history beforehand in favor of the indecisive. In illustration 
of this point the first part of the book under consideration presents a series of 
essays on notable figures from Erasmus to Scheler who, dissatisfied with the 
older interpretations of the spiritual life, almost reached a decisive evangelical 
position, but not quite. Against this background the second part of the book 
gives the author’s positive statement of his own views arrived at in considera- 
tion of the following concepts: revelation, predestination, resurrection, and 
prayer. 

Revelation is the only true basis for theology. The intellectualizing of re- 
ligion as philosophy is the great heresy. One cannot make a critique of Reve- 
lation; he can only expound it. Christianity has never promised or permitted 
man to understand God; it has said only that in Revelation God is near to 
him. Predestination is not a problem of harmonizing Grace and free will since 
the two concepts lie in different planes, the first in that of pure theology, the 
second in that of morality. Grace is the highest form of transcendence, while 
to accept predestination is to make the supreme effort toward religion. Even 
St. Augustine erred in trying to harmonize Grace and free will. Still withal it 
may be shown that there is no inherent incompatibility between them. Resur- 
rection is essentially a mind-body problem and cannot be resolved apart from 
an Infinite Being, that is, apart from religion; to philosophy it is not even a 
problem. Prayer is a turning toward God, establishing a state of rapport with 
Him; words are unnecessary. 


M. M. T. 


En Torno A La Teodicea, Notas Histéricas. By Roger P. Labrousse. Univer- 
sidad Nacional de Tucuman, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras (Argentina), 


1945. Pp. 98. $2.50. m./arg. 


This small volume is rightly subtitled “Historical Notes” as it discusses the 
problem of theodicy: the justice, omnipotence, and omniscience of God in 
view of the natural and moral evil of the world. The first two chapters pre- 
sent the special view of Descartes and the unfavorable reaction to it of Male- 
branche and Leibnitz as a means of throwing the problem and its rationalistic 
solution into relief, Gradually natural theology was separated from the super- 
natural and rationalism came to stand without the support of a theocratic sys- 
tem, but many years were to pass before a rational God was to be found a 
mere personification of the human reason. The central source of scholastic ra- 
tionalism is of course the Swmma theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas. The po- 
sitions of Malebranche and Leibnitz with reference to the Thomistic interpre- 
tations are presented in the later chapters. The book closes with a discussion 
of the relation between eternal law and primary and secondary causes, the 
last word being legal determinism expressed as law. 


M.M.T. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Tuer Famous Fremonts AND THEIR AMERICA. By Alice Eyre. Fine Arts Press, 
Los Angeles, 1948. Pp. 374, and Plates. 


So much has been written about the Fremonts that to some Mrs. Fyre’s book 
may appear to be, in great part, a going over of old ground. Careful examina- 
tion, however, will disclose the extensive research and complete devotion she 
has given to her task in the consultation of historic documents and private 
sources. 

Then too, in these days of the popular debunking of historical characters 
in search for a seamy side, it is something of an achievement for an author to 
resist the temptation to belittle the hero, and something of a relief to the 
reader to nurse the hallucination, if such it is, of the presence of courage and 
right-mindedness. Certainly the contribution of Fremont to his country 
through his explorations was very great, and his part in “winning the West” 
cannot be ignored. 

Mrs. Eyre, confessedly and with predisposition, sets out to clear a much 
maligned character from charges that indisputably grew in considerable part 
from political jealousy and army skullduggery. Of great historical significance 
is the unearthing here of the documents connected with the army court- 
martial, generally avoided by other biographers, and showing the animus of 
Fremont’s detractors, suppressed for reasons of political and military expedi- 
ency. The author is a novelist as well as a historian and gives to the story of 
the Fremonts the glamor of romance. 

An outstanding feature of the work is the beautiful old engravings she has 
mustered from various sources in the past, and which in themselves make the 
book a prize. The presswork, in general of high order, suffers from poor 
proofreading and an unaccountable use of black-faced type. 

This volume is certain to attract attention in California’s Centennial year, 
should find a place in school readings, and is of especial interest as a new and 
independent interpretation of an intriguing figure in American history. 
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